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ESPITE a few dissentient voices, it 
may be safely assumed that Anglo- 
Saxon Dramatic Art calls for encourage- 
ment or amelioration, not to use the more 
sweeping term, renovation. It is hardly 
necessary to insist on the stern, but too 
evident, fact that, since Goldsmith and 
Sheridan, the Drama has contributed 
nothing to English literature. The very 
discussion that has been carried on, with 
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such unwonted vigour, for some months 
past, in the Press and on the lecture-plat- 
form, is sufficiently symptomatic. 

One practical result at least has 
been achieved: the foundation of the 
Academy of Dramatic Art. ‘Twould be 
a pity, however, if matters were suffered 
to end there, and no further durable 
benefit should crown the efforts of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, W. L. Courtney, 
Beerbohm Tree, and other fighters for the 
good cause. 
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“ Public opinion,” as the author of Za 
Chételaine, and late President of the 
Society of French Dramatists, justly 
observes, “should be made to take 
unceasing interest in the Drama.” Then 
there will be some probability that the 
energy and enthusiasm lately so generously 
displayed will not be in vain. 

Acting on this principle, and thinking 
the moment opportune, THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE has attempted, in 
its turn, to arouse further interest, and 
make an exhaustive inquiry into the all- 
important question at issue. It has 
synthetised in a symposium the views, not 
only of English, but also of French, 
German, Italian, Dutch, and other Con- 
tinental authorities. Here are, for the 
guidance of the reader, the three principal 
questions submitted :— 

(1) What would be the most prac- 
tical and effective means of giving a new 
impetus to the Drama? 

(2) Would the institution of a 
State-aided theatre and of a State-aided 
Conservatoire be beneficial or detri- 
mental to Dramatic Art? 

(3) Would the reform or abolition 
of the Censorship of Plays advance the 
interests of the Drama? 

Tue ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
we have just stated, has solicited the advice 
and opinion of all parties concerned or 
zealously interested in the question— 
actors and poets, dramatists and novelists, 
theatrical managers and artists. The 
reader, no doubt, will trace many a curious 
analogy between the views expressed by 
some of the eminent contributors to the 
present symposium, though they may be of 
different nationality. He may, on the 
other hand, be sorely tempted to exclaim : 
Quot capita, tot sententie! Yet, it must 
be remembered, to cite another time-worn 
quotation, that : 

“ Du choc des idées, jaillit la lumiére.” 
fluence—the conditions of dramatic art. 
FRANK R. BENSON 

(Actor-ma r and founder of the well-known 
Shakesperian Répertoire Company. ) 

I do not think the amelioration of 
Drama can result from the drawing up 
of any one cut or dried scheme. Its 
problems have to be worked out rather 
than solved by “words, words, words.” 


It will come, and is coming, alongside with 
many other growths and developments, 
such as the reorganisation and beautifying. 
of our large cities, the provision of oppor- 
tunity for a happy and independent life for 
the poorest member of the community, of 
a sane and just Imperialism, the liberalis- 
ing of religion independent of sect or 
creed, the revival of agriculture, and a 
more enlightened cultivation of art and 
science. I rather look to “Drama” to 
help to reform the State ; I don’t think the 
State is capable of reforming “ Drama.” 

In England we are not in the habit of 
doing things by State machinery ; still, I 
think a few endowed theatres in our midst 
(either endowed by State or the individual, 
with the avowed purpose of fostering 
Drama rather than dividend) might be 
helpful. 

The Stratford --on- Avon Memorial 
Theatre has for thirty years set am 
excellent example in this direction. 

I should like to see the Censorship of 
plays kept like a birch-rod in the cup- 
board, to be used rarely, and only in cases. 
of absolute necessity. In conclusion, the 
public, the authors, and the actors will, 
from various points of view, direct an in- 
fluence—the conditions of dramatic art. 

The well-being of Drama will, there- 
fore, be the complex result of many forces. 
working in different directions and with 
different ideas; not the outcome of any 
one formalised plan or any one subsidised’ 
theatre. In Art there are many methods, 
but one spirit. 


Trak & Bwien 


EMILE BERGERAT 


(French poet and playwright ; author of Plus: 
Que Reine, performed at the Porte Saint Martin 
Theatre in Paris, and subsequently in America. 
under the title of More than Queen ; Le Capitaine: 
Fracasse; Manon Roland ; La Pompadour ; Petite 
Mere, etc., etc. Emile Bergerat is now engaged 
upon afive-act play, Madame Royale, for Madame- 
Sarah Bernhardt, and a drama in verse, Le Roy: 
@ Yvetot, for M. Coquelin.) 


Among the practical means of en- 
couraging dramatic art in England, there- 
is one only that is worth mentioning, as it 
embodies all the rest : that is the study of 
Shakespeare. I am a French author, and! 
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1 read him every day; were I an English 
author I should read him every day, every 
night, and every Sunday. 

Shakespeare is the beginning and the 
end of dramatic art in all tongues and all 
countries. He contains all its technique 
and limits its almost boundless power. 
Can it be possible that England is 
suffering from a dramatic anemia, when 
she alone, of all nations, is the triumphant 
possessor of the only remedy. 

Last June, in the week when my piece, 
Plus Que Reine, was being played by 
Sarah Bernhardt at the Adelphi Theatre, 
I wandered about the streets of London— 
you will smile !—simply to saturate myself 
with the air that Shakespeare breathed. I 
seemed to see his spirit everywhere, and 
followed him silently around Leicester 
Square, ready to sink into the earth with 
shame when I fancied he stopped before 
the posters of my play. 

“ Maitre des Maitres!” I mentally ex- 
claimed, “Thou who wert Moliére, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Marivaux, and Victor 
Hugo in one, with, moreover, the liberty 
to think, to speak, and to dream, I implore 
thee, glance not scornfully at me and turn 
thy head away from the Adelphi 
Theatre ! ” 

Yes, cher Monsieur, your request em- 
barrasses me, for it is we, French drama- 
tists, who should, and would, have come 
to you for advice, if Shakespeare were 
performed in London as he ought to be, 
that is, every day and everywhere. I 
should then have asked of you the most 
practical means of encouraging dramatic 
art in Paris, and saving it from sinking 
deeper into the mire of anti-artistic com- 
mercialism, which now threatens to engulf 
it. And do you know what you would 
have replied?—“ Cling to our Shakes- 
peare! He will restore all you have lost, 
or are fast losing: ideas, style, and every- 
thing else. You will then have good 
comedians, good comedies, and good 
comediographs or dramatists, and you will 
be delivered from State-protected institu- 
tions and routine, which only serve to 
stifle your national genius. 

“Long live Shakespeare and Liberty ! ” 


Circle Beryeetie 
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BJORNSTERNE BJORNSON 


N novelist and t; f 
f re cand toch ormer 
Theatre ; author of 


jania 
ril Paul ast fae Paukeg 
tri ; ore 3 
lator Poa Loe i 
I am in favour of the institution of a 
State-aided theatre, and the reform of 
the Censorship of Plays. 


ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
nulea Fren ite Gene) emit 
In reply to your queries, I have much 
pleasure in answering them as follows, 
the numbers of my answers corresponding 
with those of your letter :— 
(1) Writing and producing good plays. 
(2) If properly managed by the right 
man, they would be most beneficial, but 
not, if managed by anything in the nature 
of a committee or more than one man, who 


should have full power. 
¢€ A6 


(3) No. 


SIR FRANCIS BURNAND 


(1) I do not consider that any case has 
been made out showing that the Drama 
requires any “ new impetus.” 

(2) In England I should be inclined to 
say that the institution of @ State-aided 
theatre and of a State-aided Conservatoire 
would be, on the whole, beneficial to 
Dramatic Art. Such Conservatoire should 
be able to confer fellowships, scholarships 
and studentships of certain pecuniary 
value, and, without any appeal to the 
public, to handsomely remunerate its 
teaching professorial staff chosen from 
among the leading actors and actresses 
of the day. The fees for instruction 


should be on the most moderate scale 
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now charged by our public technical 
schools. 

(3) The Censorship of Plays is pro- 
bably open to considerable reform, but 
in my opinion it is an office that most cer- 
tainly ought not to be abolished. 


FP t.&e 


Meg 10-197 F 


HALL CAINE. 


Owing to the pressure of many occupa- 
tions I am only able to answer your ques- 
tions in the most general way. 

The briefest form of reply would be to 
say No to all of them. 

I do not think there is any external 
means of giving an impetus to dramatic 
art ; the impetus must, I think, come from 
within ; only new resource and new genius 
can stimulate it into new life. 

All outside aids would, in my view, be 
useless or pernicious. Therefore, I do 
not think that the institution of a State- 
aided theatre or a State-aided dramatic 
academy would be favourable to dramatic 
art, and I do not think that the abolition 
of the Censorship would be of any 
material value to the Drama. 

In short, I take the view that dramatic 
art, like all other forms of art, can only 
be exercised in the spirit of compromise 
—the results being something that lies 
midway between what the artist could 
wish to do and what he may do. _ This 
natural (perhaps commercial) condition is 
one that has applied to art in all the ages, 
and in the hands of all the masters. It 
is not the ideal condition, but I think it is 
immeasurably safer, sounder, and more 
likely to produce good results than any 
artificial conditions whatsoever. 


Hi00 Cosme 


ALFRED CAPUS 


(Late President of the Société des Auteurs et 
Compositeurs Dramatiques of France, novelist, 
playwright, and author of La Veine, Le Beau 
Jeune Homme, La Chatelaine, etc., etc.) 


I am but imperfectly acquainted with 
contemporary English drama ; I am, how- 
ever, aware that the splendid audacity of 
the Anglo-Saxon genius is admirably 
adapted to dramatic art, which, in fact, has 
reached in England its highest summit. 
It appears to me, therefore, that the actual 
state of the stage which you find so 
unsatisfactory is but transitory, and the 
very fact of this being the object of 
public discussion is the surest sign of its 
speedy renovation. 

I am, moreover, firmly convinced that 
this renovation can be hastened by 
practical means, for though neither State 
encouragement or private enterprise can 
create talent, they can create an at- 
mosphere favourable to the birth of 
talent. 

Looking at the question in that light, I 
consider the establishment of Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree’s Academy of Dramatic Art 
exceedingly interesting. Like our own 
Conservatoire it will undoubtedly increase 
mediocrity, but this is of little conse- 
quence, for mediocrity and its sur- 
roundings are necessary for the production 
of superior talent. There can be no con- 
querors without victims. 

Likewise, looking at the question from 
the same point of view, the intervention of 
the State in the form of endowed theatres 
is an excellent thing. It cannot, of course, 
ensure the production of beautiful, and, 
consequently, wholly personal work, but it 
can contribute to gather new strength and 
activity round the Drama and its Art. 
And any day this new force and activity 
may bring to light individual talent of the 
first order. 

That which would be really serious— 
but I see it is not the case in England— 
would be indifference. A gesture of con- 
tempt from Louis XIV. would have 
sufficed to kill the classic Drama in 
France. Public opinion to-day is, in its 
own way, a far more powerful sovereign, 
and must be made to take unceasing in- 
terest in the Drama, even if it were 
necessary to that end to have recourse to 
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methods apparently void of virtue and 
efficacy, but which in reality minister to 
Art in a subtle, though circuitous, way. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


(1) I am certain that the only real and 
living impulse which could renovate the 
Drama would be that we should all go 
and act plays ourselves in the street, 
having, if need be, previously blacked our 
faces. The futility of most modern re- 
forms consists in the fact that people are 
trying to improve institutions without any 
real feeling of why those institutions are 
there. They think that a clockwork of 
committees can put the War Office straight, 
or the Church straight, or the Drama 
straight, while they read the sporting 
papers. But the War Office could only be 
reformed by a warlike people. The 
Church could only be reformed by a reli- 
gious people. The theatre can only be 
reformed by a theatrical people. It is 
useless to ask a man to clean out the Army 
if he has no feeling at all for why and 
how men fight. It is useless to put a man 
on a commission to decide whether the 
Crucifix may be saluted in an English 
church if he has no sense of how ritual 
comes about, no sense of why Oddfellows 
carry banners, and why children step on 
every other paving stone. It is useless to 
ask a man to sow the seed of a real drama 
if he has never felt dramatic; if he has 
never wanted to put on a mask and bellow. 
The drama must come from the people, 
like everything else. 

(2) Thinking thus, I feel that while a 
State theatre would undoubtedly be a good 
thing, and though I should certainly 
be on its side, the course that would more 
accurately express my aspirations would 
be a large number of municipal theatres, 
or something of that kind, if it were 
possible. It would not be possible, of 
course, to have them all first rate. But 
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[ want a love of the Drama first; a love 
of good Drama seems to me only possible 
as a growth from it. And I do not want all 
of us to be good critics, to start with. I 
want all of us to be bad actors. Then 
you will have the living seed. 

(3) The present Censorship of Plays is 
absurd. I can never see why plays shouid 
not be subject to the ordinary law affecting 
indecency. The difference is that under 
the ordinary law it would have to be 
proved that the offence had really been a 
violation of the universal sense of decency 
admitted by all civilizations. | Whereas, 
now it may be any little personal sensi- 
bility or mania on the part of a particular 
man. For instance, if I were a Censor, 
I should feel that the speeches of many 
moral reformers and of most philanthro- 
pists were revoltingly lewd. But I think 
it would be unfair if my private taste 
prevailed to suppress them. 


emo Parte 


JULES CLARETIE 

(Novelist, critic, playwright, and Director of 
the Théatre-Frangais.) 

I am afraid it will be difficult for me 
to discuss in the short time at my disposal 
the highly interesting question to which 
THe ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
rightly calls attention. 

What are the most practical means of 
encouraging Dramatic Art? They are: 
to give money for the foundation of 
theatres; to give advice and encourage- 
ment to comedians ; to give to authors the 
means of producing their works. 

The question, however, is like Colum- 
bus’s egg: it is extremely simple and yet 
extremely difficult. But the further de- 
velopment of the trite truths I have just 
enumerated would require more time, un- 
fortunately, than I am able to dispose of. 


Goats fait 


Med 
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GORDON CRAIG 
(Manager of the London School of Theatrical 
Art.) 


Your question is “What would be in 
your opinion the most practical and effec- 
tive means of giving a new impetus to 
the Drama?” If you had asked me what 
I thought the most practical and effective 
way of giving a new impetus to theatrical 
art, I should have been able to answer you. 
In your question the word “Drama” may 
mean a dramatic poem or play, or it may 
mean a dramatic representation, and I[ 
have an idea you mean the former. My 
work consists only in dramatic representa- 
tion, which I prefer to call the Art of the 
Theatre. It is entirely separate from the 
Art of the Dramatist. 

As I have no practical knowledge of the 
Art of Literature, it is impossible for me 
to give an opinion as to the best way of 
giving a new impetus to that art. With 
the theatre I arm more at home, and I 
believe that the best way people can give 
a new impetus to the art is to follow the 
best artist. 

The surest way to harm the theatre is 
to follow the actor-managers. Actor- 
managers, possessing as they do many 
accomplishments, do not possess the 
capacity for creating a work of art, much 
less of interpreting one. When the actor- 
manager is unknown, the Art of the 
Theatre will flourish. 

As for State-aided theatres, or State- 
aided conservatoires, it all depends on 
which ¢heatre and which conservatoire is 
State-aided. It seems reasonable and 
necessary that the artists of the theatre 
should be consulted by any State before an 
institution such as either of those you sug- 
gest could possibly be proposed by the 
State. Here, again, the actor-manager is 
the danger. It is difficult to believe that 
the State would confound him with the 
artist, but it is likely. 

It almost seems as if it would be best— 
cheapest for the State, and kindest to the 
nation—if the State left this matter of the 
Art of the Theatre alone. An art is a 
very difficult matter for a State to take in 
hand. The most practical, the most cul- 
tured man in all England may very easily 
make a blunder about so delicate a matter 
as this. And a blunder at this time of 





day, when the theatre is already in a 
terrible situation, would be “the most un- 
kindest cut of all.” 

I am unable to answer your third 
question, concerning the Censor, but I am 
sorry for any gentleman who accepts so 
difficult a post. 


Vacllipiclly Yard 


Soa Lac? 


JOHN DAVIDSON 


(Poet and playright. Author of Godfrida, 
Self’s The Man, The Knight of The Maypole, 
etc,, etc. 

(x) I am not certain. Any attempt to 
give a new impetus from without would be 
ineffective. If I had a theatre of my 
own, I could give a new impetus to the 
Drama. 

(2) The institution of a State-aided 
theatre and of a State-aided conservatoire 
would be disastrous to Dramatic Art in 
this country. As long as the terrible 
example of the Royal Academy remains, 
we are not likely to repeat a calamity of 
that kind. State-aid, I understand, has 
not been entirely unsuccessful in France ; 
but we are of a different genius. The 
French genius is gay, practicable, econo- 
mic, artistic, prosaic; the English genius 
is melancholy, impracticable, inartistic, 
and poetic. In France the native purpose 
is to control the forces of Evolution; the 
French are much more intelligent than 
we are: whereas it is the instinct of the 
English race to give the forces of Evolu- 
tion full play, to invite the operation of 
Natural Selection, and to be in the thickest 
of the struggle for existence: we are an 
unintelligent people with little self-con- 
sciousness ; therefore, we go where we like, 
and do what we please unconcerned. Our 
Drama will take care of itself. 

(3) I think the continuance of the Cen- 
sorship of Plays a curiously barbarous 
survival. I see no advantage either in the 
licensing of theatres. We have a free 
Press and a free Pulpit; we should have 
a free Stage. The Censorship and the 
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License are inquisitorial, intolerant, and ‘These are the only answers I can give 
entirely unworthy of a great, self-trusting you currente calamo, and this merely 
people. guided by a vague, unconscious instinct of 
a common-sense. I could have frankly 

Ki replied Mescio to all your questions, but 

should have felt myself guilty of a breach 

of courtesy thus to respond to your kind 





FELIX DUQUESNEL 

(Dramatic critic and playwright. Former 
«manager of the Paris Odéon tre.) 

It is rather difficult for me to reply to 
your various questions, as they have found 
me quite unprepared. I cannot, therefore, 
discourse learnedly on the subject, and 
console myself with the thought that 
others do not know more than I do, and 
I am afraid you will receive few conclu- 
sive answers. However, as I will not 
reply to your polite request with silence, 
here are a few observations which your 
questions suggest :— 

(1) Are State-endowed theatres favour- 
able or detrimental to Dramatic Art ?—I 
will not say they are detrimental, but I 
cannot go so far as to state that they are 
useful. MM. Jules Claretie and Théo- 
dore Dubois, the respective directors of 
the Comédie Francaise and of the Con- 
servatoire—two very comfortable posts— 
deux sinécures de Hollande—maintain 
that State-aided theatres are absolutely 
indispensable. 

(2) Should the Censorship of Plays be 
abolished or reformed ?—TI see no reason 
for abolishing it. It is very harmless and 
sometimes useful, above all, to the five or 
six worthy gentlemen who fill the posts. 
Further, to abolish it would be to suppress 
a subject of chronique, which comes round 
regularly with the Budget. And as inter- 
esting subjects are scarce, have pity on 
the chroniqueurs! I speak feelingly; I 
am one of them. 

(3) How to encourage the production of 
fine dramatic works?—Fine dramatic 
works require no encouragement. Their 
production is spontaneous. There is no 
artificial inoculation for the growth of 
masterpieces, and I do not believe— 
although it was said in verse—“ gue le 
regard de Louis ait couvé Corneille.” 


invitation. 


pe 
Seat 


AUGUSTIN FILON 

(French critic and novelist. Author of Pro 
Anglais (1893); The English Stage 1897); 
Modern French Drama (1898) ; La Caricature en 
Angleterre (1902), etc., ete. 

I am inclined to think that what the 
English drama needs is freedom rather 
than protection—that it would show more 
vitality if it were in closer sympathy with 
the intellectual elements of the nation—if 
it were allowed to study and depict 
English characters and English manners 
as they are, and to discuss the great prob- 
lems of conduct in modern Anglo-Saxon 
societies. But I should require much 
space to justify that proposition, and, con- 
sequently, I think it best to confine myself 
strictly to the various proposals now 
placed before the public, in view of raising 
the British stage from its present state of 
relative inferiority. 

I agree with the promoters of a subsi- 
dised theatre that such an institution, if 
properly endowed and intelligently 
managed, would render great services. In 
the first place, it would be free from the 
personal pretentions of the actor-manager, 
which, in many cases, have proved so 
disastrous to the stage. It would be no 
less free from the sordid commercial con- 
siderations which make long runs a neces- 
sity. Then it would gradually create a 
répertoire, rescue from oblivion many good 
plays which, as things now stand, share 
the fate of failures and vanish totally 
from the stage as soon as the first vogue 
in London and the provinces is over. I 
can imagine a brilliant week’s bill at the 
new theatre, where Elizabethan drama 
should alternate with the eighteenth cen- 
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tury comedy or with a new play by Pinero 

or Henry Arthur Jones, by Anthony Hope 

or Barrie. Special afternoons might be 

reserved to foreign masterpieces, old and 

new, from Moliére down to Ibsen and 

Sudermann and D’Annunzio—the plays to 

be translated, not adapted—a short ad- 

dress by a well-chosen lecturer to serve as 
an introduction to the performance. 

The projected School of Acting—a 
much-needed institution—might be advan- 
tageously connected with the subsidised 
theatre, provided the connection did not 
degenerate into a monopoly and the door 
remains open to new talent which may 
appear outside the school. 

I have no doubt but that such a theatre 
would receive a large amount of support 
from the educated classes, attract audiences 
from all parts of the English-speaking 
world, and even from foreign countries. 
For it would serve educational purposes in 
the highest degree, and so could be made 
remunerative in the long run. But for the 
first outlay, where is the money to come 
from? There should be no objection to 
pecuniary assistance from the State on the 
express condition that that assistance 
would be too dearly bought, if the new 
theatre were handicapped by those minute 
and tyrannical regulations which make the 
internal organisation of the Comédie 
Frangaise a wonder and a puzzle. I 
should deprecate an appeal to the London 
County Council. The London County 
Council is an admirable body of men, but 
they have a fixed idea—the interest of the 
working man. Unfortunately, the whole 
scheme for the regeneration of the stage 
is at an end if the working man be intro- 
duced into this question, for before he can 
derive any benefit or pleasure from the 
theatre, the taste of the lower and even 
higher middle classes will have to be 
educated to a certain standard of dramatic 
excellence. 

The best solution would be, it seems, a 
permanent subscription fund, administered 
by trustees, and I join in the hope ex- 
pressed by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in the 
February number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury that a generous millionaire will be 
found to come forward and start this 
great patriotic and truly Imperial enter- 
prise. 
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I fail to see the advisability of making 
away with that harmless and, after all, 
plausible person—the examiner of plays. 
In this, as in any other, country, it is well 
that some one should have the power to 
spare the public an exhibition of gross 
impropriety in costume, language, or 
moral tendencies. It is commonly asserted 
that—in this country at least—public 
disapprobation would be a sufficient check 
to offenders. I should not trust too much 
to that. Besides, when the scandal has 
been produced, if only once, before two 
thousand spectators, is it not rather late to 
put a stop to it? 


Arnguttn 4 


EDMUND GOSSE 
(Poet, biographer, and literary critic. 

In my opinion the only forces which 
can give impetus to the Drama are: (1) 
genius in the writers ; (2) art in the actors ; 
and (3) appreciative intelligence in the 
audience. 

I believe in no fortuitous aids. 


CPmuonte ate 


J. T. GREIN 
(Dramatic critic and playwright.) 

1. The salvation of our Drama depends 
on its enfranchisement from rank com- 
mercialism, also on dealing with it as an 
object of serious importance. I strongly 
advocate the application of fearless and 
high-toned dramatic criticism; when our 
critics will be leaders of, and not led by, 
the crowd, we may hope to see better class 
work on the boards. 

2. State aid would be to a certain 
extent desirable, although it can scarcely 
be hoped for. Before this question can 
be exhaustively dealt with, our legislators 
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must be initiated into the inner meaning 
of State aid and its functions; when we 
hear County Councillors talk of building 
houses and never giving a thought to the 
répertoire we may well realise that the 
question is fundamentally misunderstood. 
On the other hand, I strongly believe in 
the creation of an endowed theatre sup- 
ported by private munificence; it is not 
inconceivable that by a system of sub- 
scriptions or guarantees of large or small 
sums the Metropolis could maintain a 
répertoire theatre. The creation of a 
conservatoire is of secondary importance. 
Generally, our actors are better than our 
plays, and in order to better the condi- 
tions of our drama we should begin by 
encouraging playwriting and attracting 
authors who, owing to the peculiarities of 
the present system, have kept aloof. 

3- The Censorship is an impediment, 
but it is better than its only possible alter- 
native—supervision by the police, or the 
underground activity of the common in- 
former. It might be of some importance 
to entrust the censorship to a committee of 
three men of letters, instead of leaving it 
to one individual, whose moral horizon 
seems to be very narrow ; the exclusion of 
Monna Vanna is in itself a wholesale 
condemnation of the whole system. 


SLi 


SYDNEY GRUNDY 


of Berbets Une ‘Chathe (A. Dest of Honowsy 
Alexandre Dumas’ Un Mariage sous Louis XV. 
(A Marriage of Convenience), &c. 

In my opinion, “the most practical and 
effective means of giving a new impetus to 
the Drama,” would be for every news- 
paper and magazine and club and deba- 
ting society and after-dinner orator to 
refrain from writing and talking about it 
for a period of at least twelve months. 


Facfhflln owe? 
54 Fron : 
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LUDOVIC HALEVY 


(Novelist, penn ink Seam. Member 
of the French Academy. Author of Frou-Frou, 
La Cigale, Tricoche and Cacolet, Lolotte, La 
Périchole, and other plays since adapted for the 
English stage). 

I regret I do not know any particulars 
of the Drama in England, and can only 
reply to your questions that, generally 
speaking, I am in favour of the institution 
of State-aided theatres and State-aided 
dramatic academies. Nearly all the dis- 
tinguished artistes of the French stage 
have been trained at our Conservatoire 
National. 


ight , 
a Des Mob 4 
THOMAS HARDY. 


I regret to say in answer to your en- 
quiries that my knowledge of the prac- 
ticable Drama is too limited for me to 
express an opinion on the subject beyond 
the very general one that a State-aided 
theatre would probably be beneficial to 
dramatic art. 


yo Oh 


me 


MARTIN HARVEY 

(Actor-manager). 

I have much pleasure in replying to 
your questions : 

(1) The production of a great play. 

(2) A State-aided theatre would un- 
doubtedly be beneficial to the Drama, if 
properly conducted. An academy for 
acting having been admirably organised 
by Mr. Tree, it is early to say whether the 
necessity for a State-aided conservatoire 
exists. 

(3) The existence of a Censor of Plays 
is unnecessary, and I think the office 
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should be abolished. The good sense of 
the community is sufficient guide. 


- oo” 


pea ennres, 


HERMAN HEIJERMANS 

(Dutch playwright. Author of Dora Kremer 
1893), The Ghetto (1899), The Good Hope 
Imperial Theatre, London, April, 1903). 

(1) There are no practical means of 
encouraging Dramatic Art as a whole. 

Every nation is different and every 
nation has its own art. England, it seems 
to me, is more especially isolated from the 
rest, as her people live on melodrama. It 
is my Opinion that excessive devotion to 
sport has killed the intellectual Drama 
among you. 

With regard to the art of the theatre in 
Germany, France, and Holland, etc, 
every country, as I have just stated, has 
its own peculiarities. But the following 
general means might serve for all. 





(@) The development of the people. 

(4) International laws to forbid exces- 
sive work. There should be eight hours 
for work, eight hours for pleasure and 
cevelopment, and eight hours for rest. 

(¢) Reduction in the price of seats at 
theatres. 

(2) No encouragement to authors. Art 
thrives only in liberty, and is brought 
forth in pain, in disappointment, and 
effort—the effort of the free individual 
suffering no constraint but the necessity of 
earning his bread. 

(2) State-aided theatres are always 
harmful, for the State protects timid and 
easy art. 

Wherever the State or head of the State 
endows Drama, art loses its youth, its 
enthusiasm, its revolutionary ideas. And 
Evolution and Revolution are as necessary 
to humanity as the-Spring to Nature. 

(3) Should the Censorship be reformed 
or abolished? As long as the State is 
reactionary the Censorship will exist. But 
it is evident that all Censorship is idiotic 
—as idiotic as the establishment of State- 
aided theatres. 


[The symposium on the Present State of the Drama will be continued in the 
August number of THe ENGLisH ILLUSTRATED MaGAZINE, with contributions by 


Henry Arthur Jones, Carmen Sylva, Sir Gilbert Parker, 


Paul Heyse, Arthur 


Symons, Beerbohm Tree, Jules Lemaitre, Signor Salvini, George Bernard Shaw, 


Louis N. Parker, Edward Rose, Seymour Hicks, 


critics, and actors.—The Editor. ] 


and other eminent dramatists, 











TO THE UNKNOWN GOD 


By E. M. Rutherford 


HE lilies and the violets.are dead— 
Take them, and cast them hence! Among the sheaves 

Of valley bella are yet some living leaves 
And violets, which later from their bed 
Were taken. Only such a very few 

They may be counted with the others—thrown 

Away todie. Well! But they might have known 
A life as valued as the others knew. 


Oh! That the thought, as these are cast away, 
Came not tome! So chance our Jot may be 
Gather’d together on some sunny day 
All that is best of mortal life to see. 
Group’d with the fairest—crystal bowl and clear— 
Sweet loving faces to admire our grace— 
Not to know life without a lov’d one near— 
Sure how bemoan’d would be our empty place. 


Or to be gather’d at a moment’s whim— 
‘ Push them in here,’ ‘ the bowl will hold them all’ 
Ah! how the larger blooms wax faint and dim— 
‘ These may go too, to-morrow they might fall, 
To-day is good enough!’ So give the room 
That all together may be fresh and fair; 
A little sooner to the outer gloom, 
A little longer in the evening air. 


Poor faith, all fled, that He who on the shore 
Of Galilee told how the birds which fly 
Were all remember’d, would remember more 
How ev’ry breathing soul did live and dic! 
’ Tis easier to think it chance—all done 
By some great Being in his hour of game 
To this, another dawn—to that, life gone ; 
—Then comes the morrow when 'tis all the same. 


O! give me back the hour when little hands 
Were clasp’d in certain knowledge, and the eyes | 
Clos’d in sweet dreams of those Elysian lands 
Made for the good and pure beyond the skies. 
Now thro’ the desert it is waste and wild— 
Or if I chance upon a silver stream 
I only wish I were again a child 
To lay me down upon its banks and dream. 











A CLIMBING ACCIDENT ON THE PILLAR 
| ROCK 


By A. H. LEATHART 


T will be a long time before G—,W—, 
and I forget the Good Friday of 
1903—especially W—. We had 

arrived at Keswick the night before, 
and walked over to Buttermere in the 
dark, in order to have plenty of time 
next day to tackle the famous North 
Climb on the Pillar Rock. Nor had 
our enthusiasm cooled by the morning, 
for we were well under way by half past 
nine, after a breakfast the joys of which 
mountaineers alone can fully appreciate. 
After two hours’ walking we reached 
Ennerdale; and while toiling slowly up 
the mountain side, we had abundant 
opportunity of studying the massive 
Rock above us, which at this point on 
its North face, the point at which we 
meant to attack it, towers up without 
a break to the height of fully a thousand 
feet. Its forbidding appearance filled 
us with something like dismay ; for we 
felt that it was little short of imper- 
tinence for us poor puny creatures to 
attempt to force our way up that grim 
precipice, which seems as if designed by 
Nature herself to be preserved inviolate 
from mortal tread. And indeed our 
project was rash enough ; for, although 
G— and I had been up several of the 
severer climbs in the English Lake 
District, W— was practically a novice: 
nor had any of us any knowledge of 
this particular route, except what we 
could glean from Jones’ book on Rock 
Climbing. When we reached the 
starting point, my brother, who had 
been with us so far, but who was not 
going to climb, did his best to dissuade 


us from making the attempt; but we 
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were obstinate and so bade him good- 
bye, at the same time generously en- 
trusting two rucksacks and three sticks 
to his care. 

The climb, long though it is, can be 
completed in three hours ; we, however, 
were destined to take more than three 
times as long. Our rope was 100 feet 
in length: G— was leading, W— in the 
middle, and I came last. Once fairly 
started, all doubts and misgivings 
vanished; the climbing was quite as 
exhilarating as Jones declares it to be, 
and nothing could have exceeded the 
grandeur of the view—whenever, that 
is to say, the lifting clouds allowed us to 
see it. After negotiating the stomach 
traverse, we thought it was time for 
lunch, and a suitable spot at once 
presented itself in a grassy island, which 
juts out from the huge cliff. Having 
discussed our meal, and our experiences 
so far, we moved on again, and at the 
top of the split-block were confronted 
by “the Strid,” which we concluded 
must have been so-called by way otf 
meiosis, for it is distinctly a jump, and 
the space between is a chasm. On the 
other side of “the Strid,” we found a 
narrow ledge, along which we traversed 
as far as we could. This, however, was 
not very far, forwe were soon brought 
up in what appeared to be a veritable 
cul-de-sac. Above and below us 
stretched the vertical cliff, and all 
further advance along the ledge was 
barred by a projecting knob of rock 
which we afterwards discovered is called 
“the Nose.” The position was decidedly 
startling; we had already mounted quite 
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600 feet, and were under the impression 
that we had practically finished the 
climb, and instead of that we 
seemed to have reached the end of all 
things. Under the circumstances, I 
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with characteristic rashness—in a 
sprawled out position, half way over 
“the Nose,” fumbling about in vain for 
a handhold, and with nothing but a 
narrow crack for his feet. By asserting 


Photo by G. P. Abraham, 


NORTH SIDE OF PILLAR ROCK. 


thought it was time to consult my 
“ Jones,” which I had brought up with 
me in my rucksack, and was soon deep 
in its contents, endeavouring to discover 
where we were, and what we had to do 
next. Whilst so engaged, I happened 
to look up, and was horrified to see G— 


in the most categorical terms that there 
was no road that way—a statement 
justifiable, I think, under the circum- 
stances, but not founded on fact, for I 
have since been told that ‘“‘ the Nose” 
has been rounded by a man with an 
exceptionally long reach—1 induced 
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him to come back, and wait quietly on 
the ledge until I had discovered where 
the orthodox route lay. 

Above and below us was nothing but 
bare and perpendicular rock: further 
on, however, to the lelt, but at the other 
side of the projecting Nosc, Savage 
Gully runs up the face of the cliff. To 
reach the broken ground formed by this 
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steadying themselves by means of this 


.crack, which, starting immediately below 


the ‘‘ Nose,” runs down towards the lett 
into the bed of Savage Gully. On 
reaching the bed of the gully, they have 
to unrope, and, leaving the third man 
on the ledge, have to work their way 
round first by the left and then 
by the right until they reach a 


Photo oy G. P?. Abraham. 


STOMACH TRAVERSE, NORTH SIDE OF PILLAR ROCK. 


gully was clearly essential to further 
progress; but direct access into it was 
barred by“the Nose.” The question then 
was, could we get into it lower down? 
A few feet below the ledge on which we 
stood, we could see the commencement 
of a narrow crack; and this proved to 
be the key of the situation. For, as we 
found from the book, it is necessary for 
the leader and second man to be lowered 
down from the ledge for about 25 feet, 


point about 25 feet above the third 
man’s head, from which they have to 


haul him up over “the Nose.” These 
tactics we nowadopted,and G—and W— 
soon found themselves in the bed of the 
gully. We had not anticipated any 
difficulty after this—Jones’s party had, 
at all events, found none, for he hardiy 
mentions the next step. He says:— 
“* Robinson " (their leader) “ then rapidly 
swarmed up to the left of the gully, and, 
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after mounting 4o feet, tra- 
versed to the right into a 
long scrée shoot that ended 
abruptly some 25 feet ver- 
tically above our solitary 
companion on the ledge.” 
We took this to mean that 
the way lay straight up the 
gully, and G—accordingly 
began to climb up it. As 
soon as he had reached a 
place of more or less 
security almost at the top 
of the gully—there was no 
really satisfactory anchor- 
age—W-— prepared to fol- 
low. I could not see the 
other two, for “the Nose” 
hid them from my view; 
and, if we had followed: the 
instructions of the book, I 
would have unroped and 
waited on the ledge until 
the others had reached the 


point 25 feet above my 


head, Fortunately, how- 
ever, as W— did not ap- 
pear to feel comfortable in 
the gully, we decided that 
I should keep the rope on 
until he had reached a safe 
place; and as an addi- 
tional precaution, [ hitched 
my rope over the “ belaying 
pin,” a spike of rock about 
9 inches high right in the 
angle where “the Nose” 
protrudes from the main 
wall. 

This was the position 
when W— started climbing 
up the gully. He got successfully 
up until he had reached an over- 
hanging boulder at about the same 
level as my ledge (but at the other side 
of “the Nose,” and out of my sight), 
which he found very difficult. He madea 
determined effort to get over it, but had 
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Prwto wy G. P. Abraham. 


ROUNDING “THE NOTCH,” PILLAR ROCK. 


to go back. After resting awhile, he 
made a second attempt, but this, too, was 
a failure, and he shouted to me that he 
must have more rope. The only way in 
which I could give him more was by 
unhitching my rope from the belaying 
pin; and this I accordingly did, though 
co 
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ON THE 





Photo by G. P, Abraham, 


TRYING TO ROUND “THE NOSE.” 


This picture shows the Ledge on which the Author stood, 
and from which he was almost torn, when W— fell. 


it was with some misgiving, for I could 
not see what was going on, and the 
delay was making me anxious. W— then 
had another try, but as he appeared to 


hold, and 
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be exhausted, G— shouted 
to him to go back to a com- 
fortable position, and stay 
there while he, G—, un- 
roped and went further up 
to see whether it was worth 
W—’s while to come any 
further. 

Apparently W— never 
heard, or never understood, 
what G— said; for after 
resting a short time, he 
made yet another effort to 
get over the boulder; but 
when he was half over, and 
in a place where he had no 
foothold, his left hand sud- 
denly gave way, and he fell. 

And he must have fallen 
with great violence, for the 
slope of the gully {rom the 
overhanging boulder, down 
to its edge, where the sheer 


» precipice begins, is not very 


severe—indeed at the first 
glance one would not judge 
it possible for a man to slide 
down it with such rapidity 
as to be unable to stop him- 
self by clutching hold of 
something before he reached 
the edge. However, this 
only shows how much more 
dangerous some places are 
than they seem. To the 
student of psychology, 
W—’s state of mind as he 
fell is interesting. He ut- 
tered no warning cry to me, 
and his mind seems to have 
been full of curiosity, rather 
than fear, as to his fate: he 
remembers wondering 
whether my rope would 
also noticed that his cap 


had come off, and wondered where it 
would goto. That is a problem which 
has remained unsolved to this day; but 
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it is certainly a curious thing that such 
a trifle should have occupied his mind 
at such a time. 

All this, ofcourse, we learnt afterwards; 
and it will be best to return to the point 


when G— unroped and went on to 
reconnoitre. Finding that it was plain 
sailing further up, he returned, and had 
just got the rope in his hand to tie him- 
self on again, when suddenly it was 
jerked away. Probably the fact that 
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G— was unroped was the saving of all 
our lives; for from his own insecure 
position he could hardly have held W— ; 
and if he had been pulled cff too, I stood 
no chance of holding both of them. 


Photo by @. P. Abraham, 
DESCENDING INTO SAVAGE GULLY TO GET AROUND “THE NOSE.” 


As for me, I could not see what was 
going on, and was simply standing on 
my ledge with the rope in my hands, 
when suddenly without the slightest 
warning it rushed through them till the 
blood ran, and I felt a dreadful wrench 

co-2 
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as it tightened round my waist. Ina 
moment I was daslied off my feet, and 
dragged half over; but as I went, I just 
had time to seize the belaying pin with 
my right hand and a niche in the wall 
of “the Nose” with my left. Unlike 
W-— , my sensations during the desperate 
struggle that followed were horrible, and 
were made all the worse because I in- 
stinctively looked down and groaned as 
I saw the dark rocks many hundreds of 
feet below. I had quite enough time to 
realise what had happened, and I felt 
that I must soon be down there among 
them ; for the wrench seemed irresistible. 
But just as I felt that I must go, I also 
felt to my joy that I had stopped him, 
and I shouted to G— that he must get 
down to the foot of the gully as quickly 
as ever he could, for I knew that I could 
not hang on for long with W’s— whole 
weight upon me. He did so, and I could 
hear him scrambling recklessly down 
over the very place where I knew a man 
had fallen only a few seconds before. 
When he was half way down, however, 
the strain was suddenly relaxed, in what 
way I did not know at the time, but 
found afterwards that there was a nar- 
row ledge about a foot above where 
W— had been stopped, on to which 
he was able to step. I therefore 
shouted to G— that all was safe tor 
the moment, and he was able to com- 
plete the rest of the descent with 
rather greater caution. On reaching 
the point about ro feet further down the 
gully than the bottom of the crack, 
where the gully ends abruptly and the 
sheer precipice begins, he found that 
W— was still out of sight: he had 
fallen down the bed of the gully and 
right over the edge, a distance of 40 or 
50 feet altogether. It was difficult to 
know what to do next, for there was not 
enough slack rope between me and W— 
to enable me to get on to my feet or 
move from my position. Only one thing 
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was possible: having ascertained that 
W— was unhurt, and that he had a 
secure footing, G— cut the rope between 
W— and me, and tied the half attached 
to W— on to the best hitch that he 
could find, which, however, was far 
from being a satisfactory one. I was 
thus leit free to get on to my feet and, 
having done so, it was obvious that |} 
must immediately get down the crack 
and help G— toextricateW—. Todo 
this, I had to unrope, for the half of the 
cut rope attached to me was not long 
enough to reach the bottom of the crack. 
I tied it on to the belaying pin, and 
quickly swarmed down it until it came 
to an end, when I had to complete the 
descent as best I could: G—, however, 
stood at the foot of the crack to steady 
me. 

Having joined him, I was able to 
realise to the full what a hairbreadth 
escape we had had—and also what a 
difficult task still lay before us. For 
here were we two crawling about like 
spiders, without a_ spider’s natural 
advantages, on the sloping edge otf the 
precipice with a man of 13 stone below 
us right out of sight and standing on a 
narrow ledge with no handhold and a 
vertical drop of 600 feet beneath him. 
If he had fainted, we had little chance 
ot holding him, for we were ourselves in 
a dangerous position; happily, however, 
he showed no inclination to do that, but 
remained perfectly calm and collected, 
just as if the accident that had happened 
to him was quite an everyday occurrence. 
At first we thought we would have to 
remain as we were until help arrived, 
for it seemed impossible to try to move 
him without running the risk of a 
horrible tragedy, and we had already 
had enough of that element for one day. 
In the hope that some party might be 
near, we began to shout as loud as we 
could; but there was no response save 
the echo of our own voices, and all 
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mountaineers will know what a 
depressing sound that is to hear among 
desolate crags. 

And so for some time we were at our 
wits’ end. Suddenly, however, G— 
remembered that the 50 feet of rope 
which had been jerked out of his hands, 
was now hanging loose below W—; and 
it at once struck 
us that, if we could 
get at it, we would 
greatly improve 
matters by having 
two ropes to de- 
pend upon instead 
ofone. The diffi- 
culty was to get 
hold of it, and 
we eventually suc- 
ceeded in doing 
so in the follow- 
ing manner. G— 
was wearing 


woollen garters: 
these he unravel- 


led, and tied a 
small stone on 
to one end of the 
wool. Keeping 
hold of the other 
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still, of course, tied round the belaying 
pin. © Thus at length we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that W— was 
securely anchored from a safe hitch, and 
felt justified in attempting to get him 
up. And so, having taken up the best 
position we could find, we both hauled 
away at the other rope with confidence, 
for we knew that 
if anything went 
wrong with our 
rope, W— would 
be held by the 
rope from the be- 
laying pin. He 
was able to help 
us to a certain 
extent, and we 
soon had the joy 
of seeing first his 
head and then 
his shoulders ap- 
pearing over the 
ledge, and a 
moment later he 
had joined us, and 
we all three 
scrambled back 
together to a safe 


end, I threw the 
stone down to 
W—, and after 
several unsuccess- 
ful attempts he 
managed to catch 
it, without losing 


Drawing by Mrs. Edward Rae. 


ROUGH DRAWING SHOWING THE 
ACCIDENT. 


G—is on the Left, halfway up Savage Gully. 

W— is in the act of falling, while the Author 

is clutching for a hold on the side of ‘‘ The 
Nose.” 


place higher up 
the gully — and 
very thankful we 
were to be in it. 
It was now al- 
most dark. To re- 
turn the way we 


his balance. Then 

little by little he dragged up the loose 
end of rope, and tied it on to the wool. 
It was now my turn to haul up the wool, 
an operation that had to be performed 
with great care, for, of course, a jerk of 
any kind would have snapped it. At 
last the second rope was safely in our 
hands, and G— lost no time in tying it 
on to the rope down which I had 
swarmed from the ledge, and which was 


had come was out 
ot the question, — 
for we could not have got up the 
crack again. Nor were we prepared to 
make a second attempt straight up the 
gully. it wasa question, then, of staying 
where we were all night, or trying 
whether we could get up further round 
to the left. Although we were loath to 
leave the safe seclusion of the gully, we 
came to the conclusion that at all events 
we had better go and see what it looked 
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like in this direction; and so after a short 
rest we began traversing along a ledge 
which we found on the left hand side of 
the gully. After we had gone about 30 
yards, we came to a short chimney 
running up the main wall of the precipice, 
which G—tried and found quite practic- 
able; indeed we were told afterwards 
that it is the orthodox route. We soon 
followed him, and after that for a 
considerable distance ahead the climb 
became nothing more than a rough 
scramble. In the darkness, however, 
we veered awiy too much to the left, 
and only joined the route from the Low 
to the High Man (the two summits of 
the Pillar Rock) immediately below 
“Slingsby’s Crack,” which is a zig-zag 
crack up a perpendicular wall. We 
ought to have skirted round the left of 
this wall, but it was too dark to see 
that there was any way round. The 
crack looked formidable, but we were 
determined not to be stopped at what 
was becoming literally the eleventh 
hour So G—attacked it,and I followed, 
and with less trouble than we had 
anticipated we found ourselves landed 
on a secure, though somewhat cramped, 
resting place above the jammed stone 
which blocks up the top of the crack. 
It now remained to get W— up, and over 
this we had considerable difficulty. He 
had stuck in splendidly until now, in 
spite of the shock, both mental and 
physical, which he had undergone; but 
half way up the crack his strength gave 
out, and we practically had to hau! him 
the rest of the way like a bale of goods. 
This was no easy matter, especially at 
the top where the jammed stone projects, 
and the climber has to allow his head 
and shoulders to come out from the crack 
in order to get over the stone. There 
is a sense of peril in this movement, 
and W— suddenly developed a great 
affection for the crack. We pointed 
out to him that we could not pull 
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him through the stone, and that the 
longer he stayed where he was, the less 
strength would we have to haul him 
over it; but though our logic was 
irrefutable, it was quite a long time 
before he could be induced to see its 
point. However, at last he yielded, and 
the rest of the way to the top presented 
no difficulties. Once there, we were 
comparatively safe, for I knew the easy 
way down, round the Curtain, but as it 
was too dark to see more than a couple 
of yards, and a slip would have had fatal 
consequences, we had to be very careful. 
It was twenty minutes to eleven when 
we finally got off the rock. We were 
fortunate in hitting off a good route to the 
summit of the mountain, and when we 
had reached it, the wire fence which 
runs along the top, in the Wastdale 
direction, stood us in good stead By 
keeping to it, we were soon in a position 
to strike down the Wastdale side of the 
mountain, and eventually reached the 
hotel at 1.30 a.m. There we found my 
brother in a state of great anxiety. He 
had waited at the Pisgah or south side of 
the rock for several hours, and shouted 
himself hoarse; but when it began to 
grow dark and we did not come, he 
wisely decided to go to Wastdale for 
help, and a most laborious trudge he 
must have had with the two rucksacks 
and four sticks to carry. A party, 
headed by the Messrs. Abraham, of 
Keswick, had been organized to start at 
5 a.m. that morning to rescue us, and I 
expect they were not sorry when they 
heard it was unnecessary. Next day, 
they very kindly rescued my rucksack 
instead, and the rope which we had left 
tied to the belaying pin; but for that 
object, they had not to get up at such an 
uncomfortably early hour. We spent 
the rest of that night in the smoking 
room, W— and I on sofas, G—on two 
chairs and a piano stool. 

And so ended a memorable experience, 
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and all things considered, it must be 
admitted that we had come off very 
cheaply. W— hada bruise of six square 
inches on his body, and my hands and 
face were badly cut, but otherwise we 
were unhurt. And this leads me to the 
somewhat trite, but not for that the less 
consoling, reflection that, bad as a thing 
may be, it might generally be very much 
worse. For if W— had been stunned 
by his fall, or even if there had been no 
ledge for him to step on to, I shudder to 
think of what must have happened. I 
could not have hung on indefinitely, and 
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G— would have been powerless to haul 
W— up by himself. If the worst had 
come to the worst, and it had become 
evident that either one of us or both of 
us must go, would G— have been 
justified in cutting the rope? He may 
well be thankful that the necessity of 
deciding that point did not arise, but what 
the correct procedure would have been 
under such circumstances — circum- 
stances too, which might very easily 
result from a slip while climbing—is a 
question which I for one am unable to 
answer. 


TRIOLETS 


By WILL HILL 


MAIDEN tripped through the meadows fafr, 
And the angels above 
Smiled glad as she sang light-hearted there 
This song of Love :— 


“ Love is like a fragrant rose 

Fresh to-morrow as to-day ; 

From dewy dawn to twilight’s close 
Love is like a fragrant rose 

That sweet and ever sweeter grows: 
Happy maid am I who say 

‘ Love is like a fragrant rose 

Fresh to-morrow as to-day.’ ” 


A maiden stole to the river stair, 
And the angels above 
Wept sore as she peered in the blackness there, 


Moaning of Love :— 


« Love is like a poppy-head, 

The minion of a summer's morn ; 
Brave awhile in tawdry red 

Love is like a poppy head ; 

But ere the night its bloom is shed ; 
Then festering foul, a thing for scorn, 
Love is like a poppy-head, 

The minion of a summer's morn.” 
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By A. GORDON EDE 


HE coast, immediately to the north 

of Berwick, is distinctly impres- 

sive. A stern grey cliff of solid rock 

rises almost perpendicularly from the 

sea. Here and there, a narrow margin 

of beach lies at the foot of it, formed 
of huge rugged boulders. 

When the tide is tull, however, even 
these indications of a seashore are lost; 
and the sweil of the North Sea breaks 
upon the very base of the rock itself; 
roaring and spouting in its caverns and 
crevices. 

The cliff is straight, bare, and grey ; 
nothing grows upon it. As it passes 


northwards it becomes very formidable, 


rising higher and higher. Its grand, 
but cheerless, monotony is relieved at 
Burnmouth by a steep ravine, down 
which a small stream stumbles in a 
number of miniature waterfalls. At its 
foot, on a strip of ground, sufficiently 
removed from high water mark, are a 
score of whitewashed cottages, laid out 
in a half moon and skirting a small 
bay. 

They stand well back, their white 
colour coming out in sharp contrast 
against the grey precipice, which has 
almost the air of overhanging them. A 
diminutive quay has been built out here 
to complete an otherwise imperfect 
harbour; and within it lie the fishing 
boats of the cottagers. Leading thence 
is a narrow road, which winds its way 
up the steep gorge, and at one point 
crosses the burn—from which the village 
takes its name—by an arched stone 
bridge. 

After a weary climb it reaches, at the 
summit, the local post office, and a few 


scattered houses of decent dimensions, 
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where a lodging can usually be had; it 
then falls into the main coast road. The 
persons who seek lodging here are not 
numerous, and are usually of that 
eccentric and nervous type, which finds 
its contentment in an absolute quiet 
anda complete retirement. Burnmouth 
is too out of the world to provide 
excitement for the holiday maker, and 
the steep path from the sea is a labour 
impossible for the invalid. Three or 
four years ago, however, a pair of 
lovers pitched upon Burnmouth for a 
honeymoon. They were both young 
enough to be romantic, and romantic 
enough to be very seriously in love. 
The tiny harbour afforded an excellent 
anchorage for a small sailing boat, and 
the bridegroom liked to regard himself 
as something of a yachtsman. A small, 
old fashioned house, standing well back 
from the road and within a_ stone’s 
throw of the post office, provided rooms 
so quaint and old, that every instinct of 
romance was satisfied in them. The 
landlady was old enough and quaint 
enough to be in harmony, and had the 
singular merit of being almost, if not 
quite, stone deaf. There was a suspicion 
tco, that her eyesight was no better 
than it should be at her age; however 
that might be, it is a fact that, after 
their first meal together, she removed 
a small quantity of breadcrumbs, and 
at least a dozen grains of rice from 
the carpet, with an air of complete 
indifference. To tell the truth, in the 
minds of Burnmouth folk, rice was 
purely an article of diet, and not in any 
way symbolical. What more could the 
lovers yearn for? The couple were 
married in Berwick on the 17th of July 















—the ceremony took place at noon. 
On the following day at ten o’clock in 
the morning, they were to be seen 
descending the steep path that leads to 
the sea, hand in hand like a pair of 
children. The weather that morning 
was perfect. The sun shone out froma 
sky of clear blue; on the distant horizon 
lay a haze of silver grey, surmounted by 
a light bank of fleecy clouds. A faint 
breeze off the sea floated up the gorge, 
bearing with it a certain sense of 
coolness. 

“ What a day for our first, Bébé.” 

“Yes. I am so glad we came here, 
it is all so perfect. Do you know that 
we have been married exactly two and 
twenty hours ?” 

“Well?” 

“ Well what, Geoff ?” 

“ Do you like it?” He half stooped 
as he put the question, and glanced 
rather naughtily under the wide brim of 
her hat. He need not have stooped— 
the hat brim rose quietly to meet him, 
and her dark eyes looked steadily into 
his. 

“ What a question! Boy! Boy! Do 
I like it? It is what we have waited 
for—two years—and it is only just 
beginning.” A flush of colour showed 
under the olive skin for an instant— 
impulsively she raised his hand, and 
brushed it against her cheek—then the 
hat brim fell again. 

“Yet I am afraid,” he said, “even 
under a sky like that, I am afraid—there 
is something terrible about fulfilment— 
something terrible.” 

“ Terrible?” 

“Yes. All my hope is set on one 
object, Bébé—until yesterday I always 
held something in reserve I think—now 
I have nothing. If you stumbled on a 
pebble my heart would leap into my 
throat. We go sailing this morning, 
and the sea is like a pond; I almost 
tremble at my own recklessness! But 
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that is not all—it is the sense of finality 

that is so terrible. As you say, it is just 
beginning, but it is for always. There is 
no returning, no going back; we are 
bound. For always—for a lifetime, as 
long as ever we live—for ever. We 
cannot always feel like this, as we do 
to-day ; that is impossible ; we should die 
I think. We must feel less, not more. 
Think of all the married people you 
know—how many are lovers?” 

She looked up at him and smiled 
—“ What terrors! You forget, my 
husband, we are something more than 
lovers ; we are friends. If it were not 
for that, I should not have ventured. 
To-day when you look at me, my heart 
stands still—it hurts horribly—in time I 
suppose it will learn better manners; 
but I think I shall still be able to like 
you—just a little.” 

“Qh, it’s all right, of course,” he 
replied, “but there is nothing further 
to look forward to—some day we shall 
have been married ten years—people 
get so humdrum.” 

“ Boy, shall I tell you a secret ?—I 
believe I’ve no right to—it was almost 
like eavesdropping.” 

“ Well?” 

“Three or four days ago—you know 
what a tremendous business it is—the 
trousseau——-the presents—dozens of 
letters to write—people always running 
in and out. In the evening I was quite 
tired out, and fell asleep in the study 
with my face to the wall. I think I 
woke rather suddenly. Father and 
mother were talking. I was only half 
awake, or I wouldn’t have listened. 
They were talking ‘the little language!’ 
they were !—our little language. Quite 
a lot of little words and phrases that we 
have made ourselves seemed quite old 
tothem. At first I hated it, and then I 
was glad. Do you know, I believe 
heaps of married people are like that. 
They look horrid and humdrum and 
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frumpy, and when they are alone 
together they talk the little language.” 

** Do tell me what they said.” 

Her eyes shone for an instant in 
merriment, and grew serious again. 
“No, I won’t tell you, Geoff, it wouldn’t 
be fair—would it ?” 

“ Bébé, you are adorable.” He turned 
up her chin, considered her for a 
moment, and kissed her. He used a few 
words from the little language, and they 
both laughed. 

As they came upon the bridge which 
crosses the burn they were arrested by 
the view and, leaning upon the parapet, 
looked out over the sea. 

A steamer, hurrying on her way— 
probably to Leith—looked strangely 
remote and toylike. A thin line df black 
smoke lay out behind her, sharp and 
distinct, so light was the breeze. A 
fishing smack, with large brown sails, 
was sluggishly gliding into the little 
harbour, just below them. As _ she 
rounded the pier, her mainsail came 
down with a run—the creaking of the 
blocks as the ropes ran through them 
was distinctly audible. 

“And some people,” said Violet half 
to herself, “really go to Brighton for a 
Honeymoon.” 

“Ah, those are the mariages de 
convenance,”’ he yeplied. ‘“ People who 
have made a love match are proverbially 
exclusive; they keep their happiness 
very much to themselves.” 

“JT have read,” she said, “that in 
classical times, the sight of mortal 
happiness angered the gods. A favourite 
ef fortune, who was just too tremen- 
dously happy, would get nervous about 
it and to propitiate the gods would 
throw some valued treasure into the 
sea, What sacrifice shall I make to 
Neptune, Geoff?” 

“If we don't bestir ourselves, there 
won't be wind enough to blow the 
Dabchick out of port, and the gods 
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may whistle for their bribe,” he re- 
plied. 

When they reached the harbour, they 
found their vessel swinging from a 
couple of iron rings at the end of the 
pier. A flight of stone steps led con- 
veniently down to the boat, and a row 
of neat little leather fenders were doing 
active duty, protecting her side from 
injury, as she rose and fell on the 
swell. 

It was, perhaps, not unnatural that 
the new mistress of the Dabchick 
should express more delight over this 
neat little row of leather pads, as she 
called them, than over all the other 
appointments of the boat put together. 

Geoff's patronising smile as he drew 
the jib from the locker and hoisted the 
mainsail, was honest and genuine. 

“I believe every man thinks he can 
manage a boat,” she remarked, as she 
looked down upon him from the pier. 

He glanced up at her for a moment. 
“Yes,” he retorted, “every man imagines 
he can manage a boat and a woman, and 
he usually proves himself right in each 
particular. You can come in now, 
Bébé; undo the moorings at the 
rings.” 

The Dabchick was small, but a very 
beautifully made little sailing craft. 
Built for speed and fine weather, she 
was of the lightest possible description. 
She was decked fore and aft, and the 
well just held two comfortably. From 
stem to stern she was painted a clean 
white ; all her fittings were of the best 
and smartest quality. 

As they pushed clear of the pier with 
a boat hook, her sails filled with the 
breeze, which had freshened slightly as 
though to humour them. In a few 
words he explained how the jib sheet 
is to be worked, and the Dabchick 
heeled over prettily, and began to slip 
through the water, with a sense of ease 
which was very pleasurable. To run 
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clear of the entrance to the harbour, 
which is strewn with sunken rocks, they 
were compelled to beat up against the 
wind, which blew from the east. 

‘¢ Stand by the sheet, Violet ! 
yes! Ready about! Let go your jib— 
wait! wait! Haul in your sheet —no, 
the other side—that’s right, we went 
about very creditably.” 

The experience was to Violet entirely 
novel. Her eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment; a bright colour glowed in her 
cheek; the breeze fluttered her hair 
under the brim of her hat—she looked 
exquisitely pretty. 

“Oh, Geoff! I had no idea! This 
is perfectly splendid—wonderful! ” 

She watched him, her eyes glowing 
with pleasure; her pupils dilated with 
a new emotion. 

“If you look at me like that Bébé, I 
shall leave the helm to kiss you— I’m too 
much a man to resist it. Quick, child, 
ready about, quick! quick !—steady !— 
now haul your sheet aft—you nearly 
wrecked the boat with those eyes of 
yours.” 

It was the last tack, and they stood 
out clear into the open sea. 

‘*We will make north,” he cried, 
snatching at his cap and waving it 
heroically above his head. “Hurrah! 
for a clear course and a slack sheet.” 

The Dabchick heeled over prettily. 
They clambered up, and sat upon the 
windward side, his arm round her waist. 
The sea foamed at the bows; the taut 
rigging hummed musically; human 
Spirits rose as high as human spirits 
can. 

“There!” cried he,“ It isas I told you. 
Give me a bonny boat and a pretty 
woman, and I will manage both—the 
one in my left hand, and the otherin my 
right—so.” 

“It is curious,” he remarked, after a 
pause of some minutes, “ how some girls 
look well in a boat, and others perfectly 


Yes— 
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idiotic. It isn’t mere habit that makes 
the difference. Many a woman, who is 
an old hand at the business, will sprawl 
about all over the place, and keep 
clutching at things, in a way that makes 
one miserable with irritation; while 
another, who doesn’t know the mainsail 
from the boathook, will sit perched on 
the gunwale in a stiff breeze, as though 
she had been born to it. You can never 
tell which way it will be with a girl, 
until you have tried her. Yesterday, I 
couldn’t have hazarded a guess, whether 
you would sprawl or perch.” 

“ And to-day ?—Which is it ?” 

“ Oh, perch!” he replied, stroking her 
cheek with his forefinger. 

“ Geoff?” 

“Yes, Bébé.”” 

“Isn't it a good idea!” 

“ What?” 

“ Boys and girls:—it’s so wonderful 
that it was ever thought of—everything 
would have been quite different if it 
hadn’t. Life would be—just nothing— 
I think, without it.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “Do you know, 
Bébé, you have a wonderful way of 
putting your finger on the very root of 
things. And you do it with a lightness 
and a simplicity positively appalling. 
I believe that the feeling which draws a 
man to a maid, enters into every emotion, 
and gives to it a certain quality. Itis a 
factor in every effort—in every ambition. 
Music is this and nothing else. 

“ Nine-tenths of painting and statuary, 
are directly due to it. I don’t mean the 
subject matter only; but the manner 
and feeling of the work are almost pure 
sex. A pliant nervous literary style 
shows the sex instinct in every phrase. 
The force of every ambition has a woman 
at the back of it—every sympathy has 
something of it. The girl without a 
lover scribbles verse because of it. The 
man without a maid, runs riot in some 
morbid enthusiasm for art, or meta- 
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physics: and the spinster of forty is 
driven by the force of this instinct into 
a fanatic piety, or the propagation of 
some monstrous fad. The thing has 
interested me ever since I could think 
coherently ; and to-day sitting perched 
on the gunwale, between one remark 
and another, you exclaim with a smile, 
‘Isn't it a good idea—boys and girls?’” 

She laughed merrily—*“It means all 
you’ve said, little husband, and it’s a 
great deal shorter.” 

He smiled whimsically, “Oh! I’m 
not complaining,” he replied, “A man 
gets there by hard thinking, and a 
woman arrives before him on the wings 
of intuition, without a pucker on her 
pretty forehead.” 

“ The wind is falling away to nothing,” 
he continued, glancing up at the large 
white sail. “I’m hungry. Where shall 
we lunch?” 

“ Not here near the shore,” she ex- 
claimed eagerly, “Let us go ever su 
far out, away from the cliffs --right out 
into the middle, where we can have the 
sea all to ourselves and feel deliciously 
private.” 

“Bébé, how delightfully silly you 
are.” 

“And nice!” 
mandingly. 

“And nice,” he added, as he put 
down the helm. 

The Dabchick ceased her flight to 
the north ; came about with a neatness, 
dear to the heart of a sailor, and after 
hanging on the breeze for a moment, 
settled down to a south-easterly course 
—with as much of east in it as the 
direction ot the wind would permit. 

The course being clear, and the helm 
needing little attention, the bridegroom 
lighted a cigarette and fell to studying 
his bride. 

His consideration began under the 
brim of her hat, and after pausing a 
moment at her eyes and lips, passed 


she remarked, com- 
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over her figure and stopped at her small 
smooth hands, and the day-old wedding 
ring. Then his glance fell to her slim 
ankles, and he began to wonder how 
much of their charm lay in the ankles 
themselves, and how much in the clock 
upon the stocking. 

“ Well?” she enquired. 

‘‘T am considering,” he said, “ just 
what it is about you that has ensnared 
me.” 

“Well?” 

“ There is a bewitching curve in your 
eyelashes, that I am inclined to like.” 

Ta 

‘‘There is a girlish roguery about 
your eyes. They havea trick of smiling, 
through half-drooped lids, that gets into 
my blood somehow. It is half a caress, 
and I ache to complete it. It is 
provoking and wanton and -— and 
irresistible.” 

“It would seem so.” 

“ There is a curl about your lips, very 
embarrassing to encounter when there 
happens to be anybody about.” 

“‘ Which doesn’t apply at the present 
moment.” 

“Your chin has rather a fascinating 
dent in it,—and you have a habit of 
tilting it in the air, which is distinctly— 
distinctly—”’ 

“ Saucy 7?” 

“Yes, almost saucy, I think. In fact, 
do you know Bébé, there is a little 
mutinous expression about your face— 
very piquante—a sort of challenge.” 

“ Promotes an appetite for conquest, 
I suppose.” 

“Just that. Your figure is rather 
alluring too—a graceful trick you have 
of moving—you are good to take hold 
a” 

“Oh, my poor neck,” she said, raising 
her hand to her throat _“ I was so proud 
of you.” 

“I daren’t describe it,’ he replied. 
“Tt is maddening. There are little 
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nooks, private places—the smooth 
white shoulder—shall I go on?” 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“ Well then your ankles—or is it the 
clocks upon the stockings ?” 

“Mental qualities entirely wanting, I 
suppose.” 

“ You are clever.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ But it sits lightly.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Your eyes give more expression than 
your tongue. But I am not going to 
analyse your intellect. I have not the 
wit, and besides I’m hungry. We are 
far enough out now. I'll give a hoist to 
the boom, and leave the Dabchick to her 
own devices.” 

They were fully a mile from the shore, 
and were lying off Burnmouth. The 
white line of cottages could be seen 
against the cliff; the small pier and the 
masts of the fishing boats, rising above 


it; and the path as a winding grey band 


running up the gorge. The wind had 
dropped away to nothing, quite suddenly, 
as it will do in summer about midday. 

A board was laid across the well, anda 
napkin spread upon it. A cold luncheon 
was unpacked and set out daintily. They 
sat down to it, opposite one another, and 
talked téte a-téte across the narrow 
improvised table. 

It was all very charming; the warm 
sunshine; the bracing air; the noise of 
the sail overhead, as it flapped to the 
swing of the boat on the swell. An 
occasional sea bird swooped from above, 
and stooped for a morsel of meat—not 
always denied it. 

“Do you know, Bébé, I believe we 
shall make a success of it. We have 
enough sensibility, enough of the little 
graces of life, to prevent our ever 
vulgarising love. The little things 
about you that really touch me are too 
fine, too ethereal, to lose their charm. 
We are not the people to take our 
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emotions for granted, and become hum- 
drum to one another. Weare too much 
in love with love, to allow the edge of 
our romance to become dulled. The 
keenly possessive feeling I enjoy when- 
ever I look at you, has come to stay I 
think.” 

“Did I ever tell you,” she replied, 
“what Mrs. Hamilton said to me, when 
we were engaged ? ‘ Don’t be in a hurry 
to get married, Vi,’ she said, ‘the 
engagement time is best. Believe me; 
I have been married three years— 
there are no thrills now.’ Boy, I am 
not afraid. What a husband you will 
be for me! We shall keep our ‘thrills’ 
dear. In July ten years hence we 
will come out again, and lunch on the 
Dabchick, and prove it.” 

She leaned across, and poured some 
Chianti into his glass, ‘Do you know” 
she added, “ Chianti is quite an ordinary 
wine really; it is the quaint green flask, 
and the dear little rush-basket case, 
that make it seem so gay and 
enchanting.” 

He laughed. “There you go,” he 
cried, “ with your delicious irrelevance : 
your whimsical mind leaps from North 
pole to South in a single bound.” 

She made a little mone. ‘No;” she 
replied, “‘ your man’s wit is so slow. 
Love, like Chianti, is a very ordinary 
affair and, like Chianti, it must always 
be prettily dressed out or it will cease 
to thrill.” 

“Ts your love like Chianti, Bébé ? A 
sort of thin claret? Mine is more heady, 
richer and fuller bodied.” 

“ Unfair—ungenerous.” 

He bowed his submission and lit the 
after-luncheon cigarette. 

When the things had been packed 
away, she begged some cushions from 
the locker, and lay curled up on the 
counter, in the shadow of the mainsail, 
her head propped upon her hand. 

“Ten years,” he said suddenly, 
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breaking out of reflection, “In ten years 
you will be thirty and I thirty-six. 
What, will have happened in ten years, 
I wonder. I may have made money—I 
mean totry. We may be touring round 
the world, on the strength of it—Japan 
perhaps. Ever since I read Madame 
Chrysanthéme, two years ago, travelling 
has always meant Japan to me. You 
should read what Pierre Loti has to say 
about Japan, Bébé. It is the prettiest 
story in the world. Perhaps,,in ten 
years, we shail be climbing up the long 
flight of steps he writes about, the lights 
of the town lying out below; carrying 
our little paper lanterns in our hands, 
to light us to our flimsy little pasteboard 
house. 

“1 wonder if you will be infected with 
the little graces of Japan. Shall I wake 
in the night to see you, Madame 
Chrysanthéme, light your tiny pipe, 
draw two short breaths, and strike out 


the ashes, with a ping-ping, on the 
little rosewood box ?”’ 
She opeued her eyes, and smiled in 


answer. Her head had sunk upon the 
cushion ; her hand lay palm uppermost 
under her cheek. He looked out to 
sea, at the haze of the heat lying on 
the horizon. Half to himself, half to 
his wife, he talked quietly of Japan 
as he pictured it, and of Madame 
Chrysanthéme, as Loti had drawn her. 
The slow idle flapping of the sails, made 
an accompaniment to his words. 

When he looked at her again, she was 
asleep. Her breath rose and fell evenly 
and rhythmically ; the swinging of the 
sail fanned her hair to and fro upon her 
forehead. 

She looked very sweet, sleeping 
curled up on the counter, with a wisp 
of dark hair blowing to and fro in the 
draught, and a bright colour on her 
cheek. 

It was very hot and still; the sea 
Jooked cool and inviting. The whimsical 


idea of going for a swim, far out from 
the boat, and returning secretly, while 
she slept, teased him for a moment. 

He stole silently forward, behind the 
sail to the bows and stripped noiselessly. 
To use an artist’s phrase, he stripped 
well. His skin was smooth and firm, 
his limbs clean made and muscular. 
He stood at a pause for a moment, and 
then lowered himselt gently over the 
side, anxious that by no sudden move- 
ment he should wake her. Luxuriating 
in the sharp chill of the sea, he swam 
idly round the boat twice or thrice. 
His movements in the water were 
graceful, without effort, and entirely 
noiseless. 

As he came to the stern again, he 
was tantalised by the thought that he 
might swim far away from the boat, 
and leave her sleeping, unconscious that 
she was alone. 

He rose and fell on the smooth 
swell for a moment, toying with this 
thought, then turning upon his side he 
set out with clean vigorous strokes, in 
the direction of the distant cliffs. He 
would swim a hundred yards—perhaps 
two. He swam with a slow powerful 
sidestroke, breathing easily, and turning 
many thoughts in his mind. He had 
much to think about, Married yesterday, 
all the world lay out before him—and 
Japan, he still thought of it. Thrilled 
with a sense of physical well-being, 
busied with a gallery of pictures from 
the future, in every one of which was a 
liberal dose of sunshine, he swam a 
considerable distance, heedlessly, and 
without looking back. The surface 
water, which rippled at his throat, was 
warm with the sun. The line of little 
houses showed an intense white, in the 
bright light under the cliff. He could 
see, when the ocean swell raised him 
high enough, a group of little figures, 
moving about on the pierhead, preparing 
to start for the fishing. 
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A ruffle of wind from the shore played 
on his forehead. A light breeze had 
sprung up—the afternoon breeze off the 
land. 

He looked quickly over his shoulder. 
The Dabchick lay a couple of hundred 
yards behind him; her sails were full. 
He could see the figure of his wife asleep, 
lying curled up on the cushions on the 
counter. She was sailing away from 
him! A pang of fear gripped at his heart; 
a numb thrill raced over him, and tingled 
in his finger tips. He turned sharply, 
and raising himself in the water shouted 
twice “ Bé—bé, Bébé.” Then he struck 
out, swimming with all his strength. 

It was absurd, he told himself; the 
boat unguided must run up into the 
wind. She might tack about, aimlessly, 
in the eye of the breeze, she could not 
run before it, without a hand upon the 
tiller—that was certain. 

As he rose on the swell, he looked 
again; she was further away, and the 
sail was drawing full. As he rose once 
more he could see, he thought, that the 
helm rested against the girl’s figure—the 
end of the tiller seemed to be caught 
upon the point of her hip. 

He struck out sturdily, and cried again, 
“ Bé—bé—Bébé.” 

For the next five minutes, he made 
his best speed. At the close of it, the 
Dabchick was nearly a quarter of a mile 
away, and standing out to sea—he felt 
fatigued. 

He swam on bravely, with shortening 
breath, and lips compressed. 

It was a beautiful afternoon; the sun 
shone warmly on his neck and head; 
the breeze was a mere zephyr. It was 
impossible—he told himself—on such a 
day, in such surroundings. Two gulls 
played in the air above him, wheeling 
around each other, uttering shrill cries— 
it was impossible. 

An apprehension, a growing fear, began 
to expand in his mind, to grip at his 
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heart, numbing his efforts, robbing his 
limbs of strength. 

His wife stirred in her sleep, and the 
helm slipped over. The Dabchick turned 
slowly and ran up into the wind, A 
flood of hope instantly took possession 
of him, a sob came from his throat, he 
would be saved. He rose in the water 
and cried out —“ Bé—bé, Bé—bé !” He 
was breathless, his voice was without 
power. 

The boat hung on the breeze for a 
moment, and then fell away. Her 
sheets filled, and she headed south-west. 
He swam south-east to meet her. 

In about ten minutes she ran up to 
the wind again, Little more than a 
hundred yards of water lay between 
them. She hung motionless for a mo- 
ment, her sails flapping idly in the light 
shore wind. Then she fell away with 
her head to the north and settled upon 
another tack. 

He drew his breath in short sobs—his 
mouth hung open. His eyes were hard, 
their pupils contracted with apprehen- 
sion. He could see his wife lying in 
comfort, sleeping with the sun beating 
on her hair, the light fabric of her skirt 
stirring in the draught. 

If only he could wake her. With a 
catching breath, he filled his chest, and 
shouted. His cry was hoarse and dry, 
without substance. She turned uneasily 
in her sleep, raising a hand drowsily to. 
her cheek as though vaguely troubled, 
and the Dabchick held on her course to. 
the north-west, running up to the wind 
from time to time and veering away 
again, 

With short quick strokes he struggled 
north to meet her. His face was white 
and drawn—his eyes shot with effort— 
his lips weak and tremulous. 

For a full five minutes he struggled 
against his failing strength, until a bare- 
fifty yards of calm unruffled sea parted 
the lovers. For a moment he sank from 
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sight under the swell.. As it passed 
he rose. The boat hung motionless 
on the breeze. Painfully he fumbled 
his way, until he had halved the dis- 
tance. 

Dizzy, and stupid with exhaustion, 
he saw his wife, sleeping like a child, 
her lips half parted and a flush of colour 
on her cheek. A light gust filled the 
jib, and the Dabchick turned briskly to 
the north. 

Yearning, unutterable, struggled at 
his throat, “My God” he sobbed. 
“ Bébé,—my God!” 

The boat hceled over in the freshening 
breeze : slowly and drowsily, Bébé began 
to awake. Someone seemed to have 


called hername. She looked round 
startled. The boat lay over bonnily, the 
sea foamed at her bows, a pair of gulls, 
wheeling and circling, made shrill cries 
overhead — about her stretched the 
water, calm and peacefu’', lightly ruffled 
by the afternoon wind. The hot sun 
burned her neck. The white sleeve of 
a shirt fluttered in’ the bows, its empty 
cuff rolled to and fro in the draught, and, 
as it turned, the gold link glittered and 
flashed in the sunlight. 

The movement drew her half waked 
eyes. Propped upon her elbow she 
watched it, fascinated, and little by 
little the stupor of sleep crept from her 
mind, and leit her waking. 


i eae 


By HANSON SOMERSET 


OWN Time's dim al'eys years have sped thrice-three, 

To some seree, to myriads big with gales, 

Stalking as fierce o'er those stark Scottish vales 
Where sprang the Four Black Elliotts, dour and free, 
And Davy roamed his Highland Odyssey, 

As o’er Vai Lima's mountain-guarded dales, 

Since Tusitala, teller-chief of tales, 

Was laid for ever where he longed to be. 


What though his voice be dumb and dimmed his eye, 
His brightness quenched until the crack of doom ? 
Yet will the earth above him lightly lie 
And lovingly God's sun will kiss his tomb ; 
For him the night will pass unheeded by, 
— The sailor safe in port, the hunter home. 
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AN ILLUMINATED FETE AT RICHMOND. 


THE RIVER OF PLEASURE 


By GEORGE A. WADE 


HERE has never been a country of 
note in whose history some important 
river did not play a striking part. The 
famous Tiber dominates the annals of 
Rome; the wonderful Nile is the pre- 
dominating factor of Egyptian lore; 
German story is bound up with the Rhine ; 
America has its Potomac and its Hudson. 
But the glory of all these must pale before 
the story of the Thames, whose history, 
from the days of Julius Cesar to the time 
of Edward VII., has been a part, and that 
no small one, of the great history of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

Yet it is not as a classic river, nor as an 
historical river, nor as a commercial river, 
that we wish to regard the Thames in this 
aiticle ; but as a “ River of Pleasure,” pre- 
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eminently ¢ke River of Pleasure through- 
out the world. For there is no other river 
exactly like it in any other land. Go where 
you will across the globe, nowhere shall 
you find so much merrymaking, so much 
sport, so much pastime, so much social 
pleasure all the year through as you will 
find on the Thames between Putney and 
Oxford. 

There is no conceivable sport or delight 
that can be obtained upon such a river that 
the Thames does not provide for English 
Society and its followers. And that in 
such abundance as fairly staggers the 
novice who has not dreamed of—let alone 
seen—anything like it elsewhere. What 
the guid Scotchman thinks, who comes 
south “fra Glasca” (where couples row 
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decorously on the Clyde, the lady sitting 
at one end of the boat and the gentleman 
at the other!). when he first views the 
punts on the Thames at Richmond or 
Maidenhead, with fine ladies lying full 
lengths, their heads resting on the laps of 
gentlemen lying ditto, words cannot 
describe |! But the way he opens his 
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punt and does it well. Certainly the 
sight, a common one all the way from Kew 
to Oxford, is indeed exhilarating and 
beautiful. Ladies, as a rule, on this long 
stretch of the river, can row and punt quite 
as well as gentlemen, and do. The sterner 


sex usually rest and smoke whilst their fair 
companions make the craft glide along 


I'holo by Taunt. 


A CROWDED SCENE IN BOULTER'S LOCK. 


mouth and eyes is sufficiently expressive of 
his astonishment. 

Rowing and punting are, of course, two 
of the principal amusements that Father 
Thames provides for his devotees. It has 
been said more than once, and with no 
small amount of truth, that a pretty grace- 
ful girl never shows off to more advantage 
than when she is wielding the pole on a 


amidst charming scenery, past tree-fringed 
islands, down shady backwaters, which 
afford splendid scope for the love-making 
that has been so long anticipated. 

The great rowing contests of Britain 
usually take place on the Thames. Putney 
to Mortlake! The very words convey a 
deep meaning to Britons all over the world. 
See the tens of thousands of folk gathered 
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PASTORAL PLAY ON THE LAWN OF GARRICK’S VILLA. 


on the banks for over four miles-to watch 


the tremendous struggle between Oxford 
and Cambridge in the annual boat-race ! 
Listen to the shouts of encouragement from 
strong partisans, from spo:t-loving English- 
men, as Cambridge passes under Barnes 


bridge a length to the good. Then 
Oxford is seen to be making a final effort, 
and to be creeping up. What yells of 
frenzy from the immense crowd at Mort- 
lake. “Cxford wins!” “Cambridge is 
first!” “It’s a dead-heat!” Nobody 
can tell which has won but the judge, 
until the verdict has been given. But 
thousands have not had such a day of 
pleasurable excitement for a very long 
time. 

Next to this course Henley provides the 
great rowing attraction on the Thames. 
Its wonderful regatta is perhaps more of 
a social gathering than of a racing event, 
looked at from the strict point of view. 
But all the same, the Diamond Sculls, the 
Grand Challenge Cup, and other notable 
races have seen the finest oarsmen of 
modern days rowing in rivalry at Henley. 
Such a crowd of rowers as the “ Angel” 
and the “Red J,ion” witness each July 
eannot be found anvwhere else in the 


world. As we shall deal later with 
Henley, however, when speaking of re- 
gattas on the river, we may pass along 
to look at one or two other famous boating 
centres. 

Maidenhead and Boulter’s Lock at once 
come to memory. What a scene is there 
on a fine July Sunday afternoon. Flan- 
nelled .nen, and ladies in all shades of 
pretty dress, lovely boats and gay launches 
—what a charming picture they all make! 
Oxford itself, apart from the University 
clubs, is no small boating centre; whilst 
Twickenham and Kingston have always 
held high place amongst riverside spots for 
those who love to lounge and loll in the 
punt and in the skiff. 

The ancient Greeks were said to swim 
in the Hellespont, and the ancient Jews 
washed in the Jordan. But surely never 
any nation had so many of its children 
bathed or washed in its rivers as England 
has of her sons—and daughters—who 
bathe in the Thames, or swim in its clear 
waters. At many river places, such as 
Surbiton, there are regular swimming 
clubs, where you can, almost any day in 
the week, find a number of both sexes dis- 
porting themselves in the cool water, and 
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at the same time practising an art which 
is ever useful and health-giving. 

What beautiful swimmers some of these 
Thames maidens are—veritable nymphs. 
indeed, such as Milton wrote of, and 
Grecian poets dreamed of. Only last year 
two young ladies one summer morning 
swam all the way from Hampton Court 
te Teddington Lock, with as much ease 
and grace as though they were only 
" having a hundred yards’ spin in a covered 
bath! And have not the best swimmers of 
modern days learned their art somewhere 
or other on the Thames? 

The glorious sensation of bathing or 
swimming early on a hot summer's day is 
never fully realised in all its full glory 
until one has jumped from a boat under the 
shady trees of Sunbury, Eton, or Pang- 
bourne, and has glided along slowly and 
easily for a mile or two, past banks yellow 
with flowers, and under a sky blue as the 
flower of the forget-me-not growing on the 
slopes close by. 

As to the fishers—the angling fraternity 
—they are “as the stars of the firmament 
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in number, and as the sands on the sea- 
shore in multitude,” so far as the “ River of 
Pleasure ” is concerned. They do not come 
by two or threes, they come in shoals. 
Trains unload them in hundreds at Rich- 
mond, at Teddington, at Staines, at 
Reading. Where they all come from 
goodness only knows! 

But they do come ; as you will not fail 
to recognise when you have once had the 
opportunity of seeing a “pegged-down, 
all-in, first-prize-copper-kettle, All-Eng- 
land-Championship: angling match,” as 
carried out on the Thames between 
Richmond and Kingston some fine Sunday. 
There is, for a total distance of perhaps 
six miles, an angler each three yards or 
less, busy plying his rod, or pulling it out 
to view an imaginary fish, or laying it down 
whilst he has a drink of “cold tea,” from 
a bottle beside him. 

Thousands of fishers do their angling 
from punts moored in the middle of the 
river, and look just as contented at the end 
of the day, though their creels are still 
empty, as they did at the start, when 
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hope sprang eternal in their human 
breasts. The angler is a truly patient 
creature. I have seen him, when lucky, 
draw out from the Thames some very fine 
fish ; but I am bound to say that I have 
oftener seen him return home without any 
fish at all—unless he patronised a fish- 
monger’s on the route homeward. 

If you are not a rowing man, if you 
rather fear a punt, if you have not a motor- 
launch of your own, you can still go miles 
up the river and enjoy a beautiful ride for 
a very small sum. There are the largely- 


patronised river-steamers, which run every 
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less than 7s. 6d.—and you get nine or ten 
hours’ sailing through delightful scenery 
ali the way? 

The river-trips on the Thames steamers 
are pleasures not to be lightly missed by 
visitors to the district. And the ninety- 
one miles from Kingston to Oxford, taking 
two days on the journey, is perhaps the 
best of all. Try it, if ever you get the 
chance. 

The numbers of people who patronise 
the Thames for the various sports and 
pleasures already spoken of here can only 
be approximately gathered. But enough 
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ON THE RIVER AT HENLEY. 


day from the beginning of May to the end 
of September from London to Hampton 
Court, or from Kingston to Oxford, or from 
Richmond to Staines. You have a splendid 
choice here. You can have lunch and tea 
on board. Do you know the famous 
“Queen Elizabeth” and “Cardinal 
Wolsey ” that come from London Bridge 
each day and return at night, taking you 
to Hampton Court and back for about 
1s. 6d. or 2s., a distance of nearly forty 
miles? Have you ever done the pretty 
trip on the “ Duke of York,” with lunch 
on board, from Richmond to Staines and 
back, forty-two miles and two meals for 
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can be confidently asserted to prove that 
their name daily is legion. There are over 
four hundred rowing-boats and_ punts 
always on hire at the different Richmond 
boathouses, and it is no unusual thing on 
a fine summer holiday for the late-comer 
to be unable to secure a craft of any sort, 
s? great is the demand. If we assume 
that only two persons on an average have 
gone in each boat, we get a pretty respect- 
able number of boating folk from one small 
town. And there are scores of similar 
places along that river-stretch of one hun- 
dred miles. 

Then the average number of anglers on 
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the Thames day in and day out all through 
the year can certainly be put down as not 
less than a thousand. What an army that 
implies for a year! 365,000 fishers in the 
“River of Pleasure” all eagerly trying to 
hook pike, chub, dace, or—anything. 

The swimmers can be put down as 
verging well upon one hundred thousand 
annually of more or less “ daily dippers” ; 
so that, here again, Old Father Thames 
has a noble army of children. 

Then there are the social pleasures pure 
and simple that obtain on the river. There 
are the houseboats. It is estimated that 
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quiet and repose all around; what more 
can one desire? 

And when, after “ evening’s twilight has 
gathered round,” the stream of lights from 
decorated houseboats comes gleaming over 
the dark waters like twinkling stars, how 
romantic and fairy-like all appears. “No 
other river anywhere has such houseboats 
as the Thames, either in quantity or 
quality. It stands easy first in this social 
houseboat life we know so well. 

As to regattas, one need hardly do more 
than mention the word “ Henley.” The 
social glory of Henley has penetrated to 
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A TYPICAL HOUSE BOAT, “ THE KELPIE.” 


no less than four hundred houseboats, of 
one kind or another, may be found upon 
the Thames and its backwaters. Some of 
these are very gorgeous, and resemble 
minature floating palaces. Others are less 
pretentious, but, nevertheless, extremely 
comfortable. Life on a houseboat an- 
chored off Clieveden Woods, or under the 
shadow of Hampton Court, or near Henley 
Bridge, during a perfect English summer, 
approaches as near Paradise as the average 
man gets in this world. The freshness of 
the morning air, the charm of river, song- 
birds, and flowery banks; the numerous 
sports and pleasures ever at hand; the 


’ 
the inmost parts of America, to the 
Australian bush, to Germany’s boating- 
clubs, to little French provincial towns, 
who all have sent their best oarsmen to 
compete against our noted rowers at 
Henley. So much has been written and 
said about Henley Regatta that it would 
be superfluous to describe it here. But it 
may not be superfluous to say that there 
aie other Thames regattas that would 
stand out large in calendars of annual 
events of pleasure in the South of England, 
were they not somewhat dwarfed by 
Henley’s fame. 

Yet Molesey has a splendid regatta that 
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lasts two days, and draws thousands of 
folk from far and near to see it. Kingston 
Regatta is not by any means a hole-and- 
corner affair, as you will soon know if you 
visit Kingston whilst it is in progress ; and 
Eton and Windsor have regattas that can 
claim no small eminence in the world of 
aquatic sports. 

Often during the summer afternoons or 
evenings there are what we may here call 
occasional bursts of social glory at certain 
places. There are the famous pastoral 
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plays at Garrick Villa, Hampton, and the 
bands on the river-promenades at Surbiton 
and Kingston. There are the concerts on 
the river at Eel-Pie Island, Twickenham, 
and the music in the Richmond Club 
Gardens on Sunday evenings. All these 
make for gaiety and beauty such as you 
cannot find elsewhere in England, and 
draw together such throngs of fashionable 
and aristocratic folk as are usually only to 
be met with at such world-known functions 
as distinguish Ascot and Cowes. 
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I have said nothing of a feature that 
you may see any summer day the whole 
of the way along the Thames banks from 
Kew to Oxford; that is the wonderful 
number of picnics held on the broad 
stretches of soft turf that hem in the 
river. White cloths, steaming kettles. 
piles of fresh-cut bread and butter, the 
rattle of knives and forks, the jingle of 
iimumerable tea-cups and saucers, these 
confront you at every turn of the river. It 
may be at the tea-gardens of Teddington 
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or Hampton Wick ; it may be the cloth is 
spread close by the “playing fields of 
Eton”; it may chance that you find a 
company of hungry folk drinking tea 
under the willows at Streatley. But what 
picnics! Who that has once had a share 
in them can ever forget them? 

And I have passed by the great part the 
river plays every few years, when winter 
lecks its waters in icy grip. But the folk 
who have watched thousands of skaters 
display their powers on Wolsey’s lovely 
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backwaters at Hampton Court, or on the 
stream at Marlow, will not need to be told 
thac the “ River of Pleasure” can provide 
entertainment in winter as well as in 
summer for its myriads of subjects. 

And night knows no cessation of plea- 
sure on this wonderful river. Have you 
net heard of the illuminated fétes of 
Richmond, of Kingston, of Staines, of 
Windsor, of Henley? Of course, Rich- 
mond tukes the palm for these, if we pass 
by those of the Henley Regatta week. 
Did you ever see “ Venice in England?” 
Probably you had no idea that there was 
such a sight! But if you have ever 
assisted at a Richmond river-féte and 
evening illumination of the waters, such as 
the Jubilee year witnessed; or as the 
Coronation Day of our King saw, you will 
begin to think that Venice is not the only 
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city whose streets are of water and 
whose waterways are thronged by silent 
carriages. 

Processions of illuminated and decorated 
boats ; banks alight for miles with coloured 
fire ; houses and trees outlined with fairy- 
lamps; the white bridge, so famous for 
miles round, picked out with lanterns; 
gaiety and pleasure everywhere ; the river 
2 common highway for everyone ; the great 
crowd full of laughter, joy, and good- 
humour ; songs and music all round you; 
banjo, harp, and mandoline; love and 
happiness ; imagine these in full store on 
a lovely summer night, and you have 
Richmond at a grand illuminated river-fite 
such as the Jubilee year saw. 

Is there any wonder that the dear old 
Thames has gained the name of the “ River 
of Pleasure?” 





By WILFRID L. RANDELL 


HE wasting hours crept heavily away 
While Death and I stood watching by the bed ; 
Acrogs the blind strange flames of sombre red 
Traced wandering patterns from the firelight’s play. 
As one who strives to grope his sinuous way 
Through some tremendous dream with fearsome tread, 
So, to Death's gestured sneer I bowed my head, 


The while a sullen dawn held night at bay. 


But as I wept, there came a gentle hand 


Upon the latch of morning; fair and sweet. 
Hope entered ; and I leaned with wordless moan 
To touch her breast, that she might understand. 


She bade me look. 


And lo! 
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I turned, Death's eyes to meet, 
Sweet Hope and I watched there alone. 


By CATHERINE LEE BATES 


A very devil’s face grotesquely set 
High on the hoary tower insults the skies 
With black and swollen tongue outthrust. while yet 


Strange terror drowns the mockery in his eyes. 









CHRISTOPHER SLY 


A Deduction 


By G. STANLEY ELLIS 


HRISTOPHER SLY came limping 
down the dusty road towards the 
alehouse of Wincot. 

“ Ha, Christopher.” cried Peter Turt, 
who sat outside under the trellised roses 
that climbed the half-timbered 
walls, and who was cracking a sealed 
quart with Henry Pimpernell, ‘* Where 
hast been these months ? 
when I saw thee last. I do remember, 
soon after I left thee jollily drunk and 
bursting the glasses, I did meet a lord 
coming from hunting. So ’twas winter. 
Ay, and he had a brach, Merriman, that 
was sore embossed. 
well.” 

“Where hast been?” cried 
Hacket, 


over 


’Twas winter 


I do remember me 


Marian 
the fat ale-wife of Wincot. 


‘‘Thou dost owe me fourteen pence on 
the score for sheer ale.” 


“* Not a denier,” said Christopher Sly 
hastily, as if the words were his use in 
such a case. 

‘Ay, but thou dost,” said Marian 
Hacket. “Hadst thou said thou 
wouldst pay not a denier, ’twould be 
true. But, if thou saist thou owedst 
not a denier, thou liest in thy throat.” 


“How doththy father,Christophero?” . 


cried Henry Pimpernell. “How doth 
Stephen Sly of Burton-heath, and how 
doth his gossip, old John Naps of 
Greece?” 

Then came _ running out Cicely 
Hacket, the woman’s maid of the house. 

“Art come back, Kit?’ said she. 
“These are good news. But where 
hast thou been after promising that we 
should be cried in Church last Christmas 
Day, as ever was? Wilt put up the 


banns with Parson now?” 
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“Speak not so to me, fellows. For 
you, my madams, the noble can do no 
other than thank thee, e’en when ye be 
pleased to jest.” 

“Good, good, Christopher,” said Peter 
Turf. “Thou wilt not tell us where 
thou hast been? Methinks thou’rt 
newly from the hands of the third- 
borough, and thou dost wish to fob us 
off with thy tale of noblesse. An thou 
hadst not been brought up a cardmaker, 
‘wouldst have made a good player. 
‘ Fellows,’ and ‘ Noble’ forsooth, quotha. 
And his fret looking through his upper- 
leathers!” 

“I dream again,” said Christopher 
Sly. 
my soft bed, and would say that I was 
turned out of doors. Yet, meseems, I do 
not sleep. I see, I hear, I speak. God 
grant my present dream last not for 
fifteen years as did the last. Yet now 
I do remember me my state of real 
greatness, and I'll not suffer myself to 
be o’er-ridden by these dreams.” 

*“*Good, again,” said Peter Turf. 
“Spoke like the players. It soundeth 
well, and meaneth naught.” 

“I guess the riddle, Christcpher,” 
said Henry Pimpernell. “ Hast often 
told us the Slys were no rogues, and 
came in with Richard Conqueror. Ilave 
I smoked thee, old fox ?” 

‘Come, buss me, Kit,” said Cicely 
Hacket. But Christopher Sly drew him 
back. 

‘“* Madam,” he said, “I have at home 
a Madam Wife, who claimeth all my 
love. But I need not be angered. Ye 
are all but the creatures of a sick 
brain. I crave your pardon, madam, 


‘«*T was thus before when I lay in 
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“Not a Denier,” said Christopher Sly hastily. 
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that, even in a dream, I say what 
displeasures you.” 

“ A wife and ‘madam,’” cried Cicely 
Hacket. “ And after all his promises 
to me! This is how poor maids are 
undone.”’ 

“And what about my fourteen pence 
for sheer ale?” said Marian Hacket 
angrily. ‘“ A truce to this player’s 
antic and mummery. 
pence for sheer ale!” 

This moved Christopher Sly. Once 
more he cried hurriedly. 

**Not a denier!” 

“Nay, nay, fat ale-wife,” said Peter 
Turf, “do not anger his Lordship. 
Wilt tell us, my Lord, of thy late 
happenings? ’Twould make a pleasant 
tale. But thou dost look thirsty, my 
Lord. Wilt first whet thy whistle 
with me? Thy brain seems fevered. 
Methinks thou wouldst be all the better 
for a pot of the smallest ale.” 

““Nay, nay,” said Christopher Sly 
contemptuously. 

“Then,” said Peter Turf solemnly, 
“this is not the man. Christopher Sly, 
the tiuker, never refused a pot of ale.” 

“* But, good hostess,” said Christopher 
Sly, “‘pray bring me a cup of burnt 
sack.” 

**Sack! burnt sack, forsooth!” said 
Marian Hacket, “ tinkers drink sack, do 
they? Then go elsewhere, for ‘tis not 
in an ale-house. And there is not even 
small ale here for thee till thou payest 
that fourtcen pence for sheer ale.” 

“Nay, mother,” said Cicely Hacket, 
“the poor man is tired and seems sore 
distraught. Give him some ale, and 
lect the score go by.”’ 

“Gentle maiden,” said Christopher 
Sly, “I am much beholden to thee. 
My wife shall thank thee—or would, if 
we were not all in an unhappy dream, 
from which I pray I may soon awake.” 

“His wife!” said Cicely, shrugging 
her shoulders. “ Poor woman! I thank 


My fourteen 
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God I am not she. 
He is mad.” 

‘We be not all unhappy,” laughed 
Henry Pimpernel]. ‘‘ Have we not 
sealed quarts here ?” 

‘“‘ Try this,” said Peter Turf, handing 
Christopher a pot, “and tell us truly if 
thou dost remember the taste.” 

**Tothe health of this good com- 
pany,” said Christopher courteously, “a 
right refreshing drink, in faith. And it 
doth secm to smack of something I 
have known. What is the liquor?” 

“*Tis the smallest 
Peter Turf. 

“'*Tis not as strong as sack,” said 
Christopher Sly, “ but ‘tis a pleasant 
liquor enough.” - 

“What has happed to thee?” asked 
Peter Turf. 

“ Though this be but a dream,” said 
Christopher Sly, “ 'twill pass the time if 
I tell you briefly. A few months since 
I woke in my soft bed. My servants 
were around me with silver basin and 
ewer, and with diaper. 
was laid out for me. Conserves waited 
to prick my appetite. The walls were 
hung around with wanton pictures. 
There was Io, and there was Venus.” 

‘ I knew there were women in this,” 
snapped Cicely Hacket. ‘He would 
never have deserted me else.” 

“‘ But | speak not of them,” continued 
Christopher Sly. ‘‘ They are not fitting 
to mention belore ladies.” And he 
bowed low, sweeping the floor with his 
dilapidated hat. ‘“ My servants told me 
that, for fifteen years, I had been ina 
dream ” 

“A goodly nap,” snarled Marian 
Hacket. 

“ Nay, I mean not that I slept all that 
time. But I was lunatic, and miscon- 
ceived myself to be one Christopher 
Sly, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
cardmaker, by transmutation a bearherd, 
and by profession a tinker. And some 


Let him go on. 


ale,” grinned 


Fair raiment 












little time it was ere my brave attendants 
who were near me when I woke could 
persuade me that it was not now thit I 
was dreaming. My mind would still 
believe in the old fantasies. The more 
so that my whole nature seemed to have 
changed in my dream, that I had 
forgotten the natural courtesy and 
behaviour of the noble, and had put on 
the grossness and clownishness of a 
tinker. It has taken me these six 
months to relearn the manners of 
lordship.” 

“And a quick scl-olar at that,” said 
Peter Turl. “I could not have picked 
them up in the time.” 

“Thou forgettest,” said Christopher 
Sly, ‘that I knew such things formerly. 
I had but forgotten them during those 
fifteen years. Wert thou to learn them, 
*twould be a new task for thee.” 

“By Jeronimy,” said Henry Pimper- 
nell, “ he doth believe his own tale.” 

“So,” continued Christopher Sly, not 
heeding the interruption, “for six 
months I have been restored to health. 
My wife and I—” 

“Said I not there were women?” 
cried Cicely Hacket. 

“ By thy leave, fair one," said Christo- 
pher Sly, “I speak not of women, but 
of one lady.” 

“His Wife! 
Cicely Hacket. 

“'Tis not meet for one of my con- 
dition,” said Christopher Sly calmly, 
“to bandy taunts with, or even to take 
them too deeply to heart when they 
come from, a fair damsel. My wife and 
I have hunted and hawked. Right soon 
the use of manly sports came back to 
me. I knew more of the ways of fur 
and feather than did my very huntsmen. 
‘Twas strange, but ’twas always in my 
mind that, in the days of my dream, one 
of my sick fancies was that I was a 
poacher for the love of poaching, that I 
had lain out many a night in the under- 


A pretty lady!” scoffed 
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wood to snare hares, that I had even 
shot the deer in Lucy’s park. How 
lunatic were these fantasies! Then we 
would see the players. At first I could 
not mind a play, and would wish ’twere 
done. But now it gives me joy. My 
brain used to wander and would not fix 
itself. Now it has learned better. I do 
well remember one play, at which, at 
first, I nodded, and, after all, ‘twas a 
poor piece. Its name was ‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew.’ I do remember it well, 
because one, Petruchio by name, was 
discourteous to a damsel. I was then 
but a fool after my fifteen years dream, 
and I Jaughed. But, later, when I 
recovered the feelings of noblesse, ’twas 
vlain that the same Petruchio was a 
mad-cap ruffian, who should have been 
soundly trounced as he himself trounced 
the tailor and the haberdasher. So went 
the matter for six months as we passed 
the time in sport and as I relearnt the 
duties and conduct of a noble. Then, 
suddenly, I fell once more into a dream; 
I dreamt that my steward, a most 
courteous man, suddenly declared himw- 
self to be Lord, and said that I was 
Christopher Sly, that 1,—I, was a tinker, 
that my fair wife was but Bartholomew, 
his page, and that he had but practised 
a merry jeston me. With that, I dreamt 
he turned me out of door, all scorning 
me. Thus, in my dream, I came along 
this road, and have reached hither. 
Truly, the place and your faces seem 
familiar, as if I had seen them in some 
former dream. Yet, though weary, 
hungry and thirsty, it one can so be in a 
dream, I am not hopeless, knowing ’tis 
but a dream, but an airy fancy, at which, 
when awake, I shall laugh rigkt heartily.” 

“A pair of stocks, you rogue,” cried 
Marian Hacket. 

“ Doth he not it well?” asked Peter 
Turf. “ Hath he not learned somewhat 
of the players? ” 

“Nay, nay,” protested Henry Pimper- 
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nell “the man believeth his own tale. 
He is stark mad. "Twere best go fetch 
the third-borough to take him to the 
Justice.” 

“His women and his wife! They 
me,” sneered Cicely Hacket. 
“As if any woman would have to do 
with such a hilding tinker, pedlar, card- 
maker, bearherd, whatever he be. 
Yet—yet—if he be bestraught, ‘twere 
but right to take him in and to tend him 
carefully. Wilt go in to rest thee, Kit ?” 

“ T’ll not have him in my house an he 
be a rogue,” screamed Marian Hackct. 
« Still less an he be a madman.” 

‘“« By your leave, good people,” said a 
voice. They turned round. There 
stood the third-borough. 

“Take me this man before the 
Justice,” cried Marian Hacket. 

“On what plaint?” 


anger 


‘‘He is fourteen pence on the score 
for sheer ale, and he will not pay for the 


glasses he has burst.” 

“That’s not a matter,” said the 
third-borough with judicial gravity, “ for 
the Justice. That's a matter for the 
court-leet,” 

“But he’s as mad as—as—” began 
Henry Pimpernell. 

“ As he they used to call mad Shallow 
at Clement’s Inn ?” sniggered the third- 
borough with a professional joke. 

“Ah, take him up tor a madman,” 
shrieked Marian WHacket. And the 
third-borough took the  unresisting 
Christopher Sly before Robert Shallow, 
Esquire, of the Commission of the 
Peace and Custos Rotulorum. Then 
the Justice heard the tale, and said to 
Christopher Sly: 
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“ And what is thy name, my Lord?” 

“TI know not,” said Christopher Sly, 
amazed that it had never occurred to 
him before to wonder what was his 
name. “ My servants always called me 
‘my Lord’.” 

‘‘And where was this house wherein 
thou hast lived?” 

“I know not,” said Christopher Sly, 
still more amazed at himself. ‘ When 
we were there we did not need to speak 
of it. And, when we were abroad, we 
always spoke of it as ‘home’.” 

“Mad! Clean lunatic!” said the 
Justice. ‘More lunatic, more mad, 
than ever | was when they called me 
mad Shallow at Clement’s Inn. There 
was I and little John Bolt, of Stafford. 
shire, and black George Bare, and 
Francis Pickbone and Will Squele, a 
Cotswold man. Ay, I know the law, 
for I was of Clement's Inn. Well, well, 
those times are gone. No longer am I 
called lusty Shaliow. But, good fellow, 
thou art mad. Thou art Christopher 
Sly, the tinker, and thou art committed 
to the mad-house, to bread, to water, to 
chains, and, it thou be not peaceable, 
to the lash, till thou be assured that 
Christopher Sly thou art.” 

“Fourtcen pence on the score —” 
began Marian Hacket triumphantly, 
when she was interrupted by Cicely 
Hacket's fall into a swoon. 

“I trust the damsel is not unwell,” 
said Christopher Sly civilly. “I am 
beholden to your worship,” said he to 
Justice Shallow. “ Were this not a 
dream, I should be sore put out. But, 
as ‘tis but a dream, may I soon 
awake.” 
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LOP RABBIT. 
**London Belle”; Bred by G. Philps, London, 1895. 


Ears, 27}in. long, 7tin. broad. 


Winner, when four years old, of Challenge Cup for Best Lop. 


RABBITS WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN 


GOLD 


By MEREDITH FRADD 


O tell the “man in the street” that 
rabbits are being sold daily at prices 
that wou!d buy good horses, and that these 
highly valued pets are being bred by 
thousands of people in every station of 
life, in all the towns, and most of the 
villages of England, is to court a cynical 
sneer that betokens pity for one demented ! 
One hopes that a perusal of this article, 
and a glance at the accompanying photos 
will convert the sceptical on these points, 
and tend to refute the old objections urged 
against rabbit keeping. 
The facts and figures given herein are 
perfectly genuine and authenticate. 
There are eleven different breeds of 
fancy rabbits; of these breeds one has 
three different varieties, while for show 
purposes many of the others are classified 
under their several colours. During last 
year there were just 330 rabbit shows held 
in the United Kingdom—more than one 
for each working day—124 different men 
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were engaged to judge, as many as half a 
dozen being engaged at one show, where 
over 1,000 rabbits were penned. 

As an example of the kind of “turn 
over” some fanciers do with their rabbits, 
there is the case of a man, known to the 
writer, whose carefully kept books show 
that he had sold £1,040 worth during four 
years ! 

A curious style of markings upon any 
animal is always of interest and so I will 
first briefly describe three marked breeds 
ot rabbits. 

The Dutch rabbit, my own particular 
study, is one of the smallest breeds, 
diminutive size being a great point for 
consideration from the show standard. A 
glance at the accompanying photo will re- 
veal the peculiarities of its markings. 
Upon the perfect regularity of the line of 
demarkation that divides the coloured from 
the white fur ; upon the symmetrical ronnd- 
ings of the cheek markings; upon the 
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length and evenness of the white mark that 
finishes off the hind feet, together with a 
complete absence of coloured fur behind 
the ears, and a pureness and depth of 
whatever the 
colour may be 
—bliue, 
black, dark 
and light 
grey, yellow 
or tortorse- 
shell — de- 
pends the 
value of the 
rabbit. A 
spot of 
coloured fur 
amongst the 
white, or vice- 
versa ; an un- 
even saddle 
or irregular 
foot marks— 
these are de- 
fects which 


amongst exhibitors, a few pounds have to 
be paid for good specimens. 

Last, among what may fairly be called 

the marked breeds, is the English rabbit, 

the accom- 

panying photo 

of which goes 

far towards 

explaining its 

beauty. The 

proper loca- 

tion of the 

spots of 

colour upon 

the white 

body, ° especi- 

ally as re- 

gards_ the 

butterfly- 

shaped mark 

upon the 

nose; the 

Photo by G.Troxall, Brighton. spots near, 


DUTCH RABBIT. and __ circles 


round, the 


cause the dif- A Well-known Buck. eye; the line 


ference of 
price from 
10s. to £20, 
the latter 
price having 
been paid 
last summer 
for a tip-top 
specimen. 
The photo 
of the Hima- 
layan pre- 
sents another 
extraor din - 
arily marked 
rabbit. This 
little fellow is 
also small in 
size, and pure 
white, with 
the exception 


down the 
back bone, 
and the 
“ chains " 
down the ani- 
mal’s__ sides, 
are points 
that the devo- 
tees of the 
breed look 
for in deter- 
mining show 
value. Being 
a popular var- 
iety, their 
marketable 
value is any- 
thing between 
£5 and £10, 
while £20 


Photo ty G. L. Hoffman. would not 


of all his ex- HIMALAYAN. buy one . 
tremities, and Bred and Exhibited by Mr. Bull, Acton. cman. . Ces 


these are jet 
black A 
difficulty in getting density of colour and 
a sufficiency of it are the details that make 
show specimens hard to obtain, and 
though not in great favour just now 


No. 16. New Series. July, 1904. 


often faces 
our judges. 
Possessing but few friends, and conse- 
quently of lesser value, the Polish is yet 
a sprightly little fellow, pure white, with 
pink eyes, and a short sharp coat. 
ER 
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Photo by G.Troxali, Brighton, 


ENGLISH RABBIT. 


The Angora, with its long silky fur, 
generally of snowy whiteness (though 
there are a few coloured ones), is always 
a great favourite with the lady visitors to 
a show. Certainly the amount of care 
that is required to keep their coats in 
proper trim accounts for the comparatively 
few fanciers found willing to champion 
their undoubted claim to show - pen 
notoriety; still, #5 to £10 is the 
price obtained for show specimens. 

If my readers like plenty of 
size for their money, the 
Flemish Giant is the fellow 
that will meet with their ap- 
proval, for his chief value is 
his weight. Specimens weigh- 
ing 25lbs. have been shown ; 
at Tunbridge Wells show last 
year, one turned the scale at 
193lbs. When in a show pen, 
next, it may be, to a “ Dutch- 
man,” the massiveness of this 
dark grey-coloured rabbit, in 
opposition to its sprightly 
neighbour, reminds one of an 
elephant and an antelope ! 

The “Silver” family, con- 
taining three distinct varieties, 
silver greys, silver fawns, and 
silver browns, are bold bidders 
for’ popular favour. Small 
and cobby. this breed, with 


the grey fur intermixed with 
the body colour of black, 
fawn, or brown, is a most 
valuable little animal. Twenty 
pounds has been paid for an 
adult, £8 to £10 is an ordi- 
nary figure for show speci- 
mens to fetch, while a north 
London fancier obtained £5 
for one thirteen weeks old, 
quite lately. A peculiarity of 
the young silver grey is that 
until a month old it is jet 
black; at that age it begins 
to “ silver off,’ commencing at 
the nose; a four months’ old 
youngster still has black 
patches left in places. 

Most people have seen in- 
different specimens of the Lop 
rabbit; those long-eared fa- 
vourites of childhood days, but 
it will surprise very many to hear that these 
animals are now shown with ears measuring 
27 inches from tip to tip, and seven inches 
across, but such is the case, and £25 has 
been paid for a rabbit measuring less ; 
somewhere about £10 must be spent if 
cne wants a good Lop. 

The Black-and-Tan, with its companion 
the Blue-and-Tan, is one of our latest 
manufactured breeds. I say manufac- 
tured, because, but a few years ago, 


Photo by Leak, Brandey. 
POLISH RABBIT. 


Owned by Mr. Gus. Dickinson, Bramley. 
Winner of First Prize at Pickering, Altrincham, Lincoln, ete. 
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their ancestors were 
revelling in the free 
dom of woods and 
fields, and to this 
day the breed under 
mention show a 
timidity not notice- 
able amongst other 
breeds. A tan ter- 
rier gives one an 
idea of a tan rabbit, 
with its body colour 
of black, or blue, 
and chest, eye cir- 
cles, triangle behind 
the ears, and inside 
of the legs all of a 
bright tan colour. 
Every show season bears evidence of the 
growing popularity of this breed, and 
prices rule high. 

Yet another “ fancy” breed of rabbits 
was brought to public notice during the 
Crystal Palace show of 1903. 

A lady—Miss Illingworth—many years 
ago, being struck by the beauty of blue 
Persian cats, determined to try and breed 
rabbits the same colour. In face of much 
chaff and sarcasm, she has persevered, 
until last 
year, when a 
class of “ Im- 
perials” 
claimed the 
interested at- 
tention of all 
fanciers visit- 
ing the 
Palace. A 
photo of this 
distinctly 
beautiful 
breed is given 
herewith. In 
colour it is a 
dark blue ; in 
shape it re- 
sembles_ the 
Belgian hare, 
but is thicker 
boned. Its 
ears, which 
have rounded 
tips, stand 
erect, but 


Photo by G. PF. Betis, Rugby. 
ANGORA RABBIT. 


Bred by W. Tarbox, Rugby. last 
Winner of the Crystal Palace Challenge Cup. 


SILVER-GREY RABBIT—“ CORONA.” 


Bred by Mr. Chas. Hawker, Maidenhead. 
Winner of First and Special Prize for Best Silver, and 
Special Prize for Best Rabbit in Show, Bulwell; First 
and Special Challenge Cup, Maidenhead, etc., etc. 


wide apart, while its 
eyes, which are 
large and bright, 
take the same colour 
as the fur. An 
adult’s weight is 
7ibs. Altogether it 
seems to be a breed 
that will quickly 
win favour amongst 
those who like a 
big, well-proportion- 
ed, and beautifully 
coloured animal. 

I have left for 
mention, the 
Belgian hare, a 
breed always a fa- 
vourite one, but especially in the year 
1900. The American doctors during that 
year propounded a theory that the flesh 
of these little animals was a more nutri- 
tious, and in every way advisable food, 
than anything else. Our cousins from 
over the water took up the craze with all 
the fervour characteristic of the nation ; 
they built large rabbitries all over the 
country, and sent special men over here 
to buy the very best “hares” they could 
purchase. 
English fan- 
ciers saw their 
chance, and 
refused to 
sell until it 
was easy to 
get £20 
apiece for 
their rabbits ; 
45° was not 
an uncommon 
price, and 
£120. was 
obtained for 
one! Small 
wonder that 
many men 
made hun- 
dreds of 
pounds, and 
one man at 
least over 
£1,000. To- 
day between 
£5 and £10 
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Photo by G.Troxall, Brighton. 


SILVER-FAWN RABBIT. 


is a fair price to give. The characteristic 
of the breed is a close resemblance to the 
wild hare, with its raciness of form, 
length of limb, and the red tinge of colour. 

Having briefly described the animals, I 
will answer one or two questions that are 
cften put to me. Does it require much 


capital to start in the rabbit fancy? No, 
because the prices I have given are not 
the prices of “stock” rabbits, but of show 
specimens ; it is from the animals that just 
fail to come up to show form that much 
of the breeding is done, and does and 
bucks for this purpose can be purchased at 


“ NIGGER GIRL,” BLACK AND TAN. 


Bred by Mr. J. H. Evans, Cheltenham. 


Winner of Challenge Cup, 1902. 
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from 7s. 6d. apiece, from the 
strains of well-known breeders. 

Is the bird-shop keeper of 
Seven Dials typical of the 
general run of fanciers? 

By no means. The rabbit 
fanciers of England constitute 
a brotherhood of men—and 
some women — in whose 
ranks every trade and profes- 
sion are well represented. Per- 
sonally known to the writer 
are two doctors, two stock- 
brokers, three solicitors, and a 
wine merchant, who are as en- 
thusiastic over their rabbits as the 
men in a lower station of life, 
including an insurance agent, a 
plumber, a coachman, and re- 
presentatives of many other 
trades, together with many working men ; 
one and all vie with each other in an 
attempt to breed winners. 

I have been asked, “ What is the good 
of the hobby?” My reply has always 
been, that anything that keeps a man at 
home, causes him to study Nature, and to 
spend his spare cash in a way that—as is 
the case when the young rabbits are sold— 
will bring him a return, is good, very good, 
and many a housewife in England to-day 
blesses the day that her husband got bitten 
with the rabbit craze. 

“Does it cost more to keep valuable 
rabbits than the ordinary boy’s 
pet?” 

No. The regular feeding I 
give my rabbits, generally 
thirty in number, consists of 
bread and milk in the morn- 
ing, and best oats and a small 
amount of green food at night, 
and my weekly bill is about. 
one shilling. 

Poultry keeping has draw- 
backs—the early crowing of 
the cock bird, the cackle of the 
hen when she lays! Pigeon 
keeping is the cause of much 
worry to oneself and neigh- 
bours because of the constant 
cooing, and the damage done 
to the house cement by the 
birds’ pecking; but in rabbit 
keeping there is no noise ; there 
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need be no unpleasantness if 
they are bedded upon sawdust. 
I have kept them in the very 
best parts of London; while a 
small garden or back yard, or 
gentleman’s coach - house is 
sufficient to house rabbits to the 
value of hundreds of pounds. 

There are clubs devoted to 
the welfare of all the separate 
breeds. The United Kingdom 
Dutch Rabbit Club claims the 
record membership of 500, and 
in most towns there are local 
societies formed to promote an 
interest in the rabbit and kin- 
dred fancies. 

I hope this article and the 
illustrations will result in an 
increasing number of people 
interesting themselves in the 
breeding and showing of fancy 
rabbits. 

One of the best books on fancy rabbits 
extant is Mr. Charles Rayson’s “ Rabbits 
for Prizes and Profit,” of which a second 
revised and enlarged edition was pub- 
blished in 1899. This little work is 
practically confined to the rearing and 
breeding of the fancy varieties, prescrib- 
ing how they should be housed, fed, 
treated in health and disease; 
and the leading “Fancies” are §& 
described. He says, with truth, 
that fancy rabbits are not so 
easily reared as the common ones, 
but that they are not difficult to 
manage with success with care 
and due study of their require- 
ments. “To commence,” as h= 
very justly says, “with the ex- 
pensive fancy kinds often causes 
the inexperienced breeder loss 
arid disappointment. : 

He should procure some hardy 
and less costly specimen upon 
which to practice his inexperi- 
ence, and then in the event of 
a failure the loss will be of com- 
paratively little importance. 

. . . To select suitable and 
healthy rabbits care should be 
taken to obtain those whose 
claws are small and not beyond 
the fur of the foot, as this is 


Born April 4th, 1992. 
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Photo by G. L. Hoffman, Acton. 


IMPERIAL BUCK—*“ BLUE BEE.” 


Bred by Miss M. Illingworth. 


First Prize, Crystal Palace, 
November, 1903. 


When the 
claws are long and thick, you may be sure 
that the animals are aged.” And, again: 
“There is a general sprightly vivacious 


proof that they are young. 


-manner always present when the animal is 


in good health; and if it lacks this you 
may be sure there is disease present, either 
active or latent.” 


BELGIAN HARE DOE—“ LADY VICTORIA PLUM.” 


Bred by Mr. W. E. Newberry, Holme Court, Islewo. th. 
Winner of 25 Guinea Champion Challenge Cup, Crystal 
Palace, 1902— open to the world ; 10 Guinea Challenge Cur 

for best Belgian Hare Doe, Crystal Palace, 1902, etc. 





AFTER MARACAIBO 


Being a chapter of Unpublished Memoirs 


I, 

HE ransom we asked for the town of 
Maracaibo, after the sack of it, was 
modest and such as no reasonable creatures 
could have withheld. But the Spaniards 
are a curious people, niggardly as Jews; 
they seemed to consider that we had quite 
enough out of them as it was, and, from 
their hiding-places in the woods (whither 
we sent envoys of their own townsmen to 
search them out), haggled so much over 
the sum, that we settled the debate ut 
length by burning the town—and a very 
pretty bonfire it made. Panama, Cartha- 
gena, or Nicaragua? This was now the 
question put to the company. Nicaragua 
was decided on, and I was looking for- 
ward to the sport with the best of them, 
when, as ill-luck would have it, [I 
quarrelled with one of the Frenchmen and 
cut him down. It was an act of pure self- 
defence, as many could testify. But there 
was always bad blood between the French- 
men and us. They were dissatisfied with 
the division of the Maracaibo spoil, and 
there had been some talk of separating, 
which was the last thing Gunter would 
have wished. When they saw their man 
fall, they were up like devils; a few of 
our fellows were sober enough to join in ; 
and we were raging, and cutting, and 
slashing when Gunter himself thrust 
between, roared the loudest into silence, 
and threatened to pistol the first who 
struck another blow. There was an in- 
quiry. Nothing would satisfy the French- 
men, but that I should be strung. up to 
the yardarm. Gunter was afraid to show 
partiality, but the best he could do, he did. 
We sailed south to careen and pick up 
stores for the next expedition, and at one 

of the islands sighted I was marooned. 
The island was a pretty enough place, 
brimming over into the sea with vegeta- 
tion. I had been landed on the shore of 
a small bay with a good show of white 
beach—a place for turtle, I thought. A 
strong whiff of fruit and flowers came over 
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to me, so that I was pretty sure of water. 
They had left me some boucaned meat and 
a little meal, and allowed me to keep my 
arms and a supply of powder and shot. 
For these latter it scarce seemed I should 
have much use, until I found tracks of 
wild cattle in the woods. I knew by this 
that the Spaniards had been there ; and, 
indeed, cutting my way through an arm 
of the wood, Iran my head against the 
wall of an old fort on high ground near 
the east coast. It had been some time 
abandoned, and was already swamped in 
the rank greenery that shoots up in those 
places as soon as a man lifts his foot. 
Clearing the place of a few snakes and 
lizards, I resolved that this should be my 
home so long as I remained on the island. 
It had two notable advantages: a flagstaff 
rigged up at this point could be seen far 
out at sea; or, if I should have any doubts 
about such craft as appeared, the place, 
owing to the mass of new vegetation, was 
invisible at five yards distance. When I 
had made matters shipshape, and trans- 
ported my provisions and ammunition from 
the ajoupa, which I rigged up during the 
first afternoon, I kissed my musket—which 
was indeed a buccaneer’s bride—snapped 
my fingers southward, and felt, I protest, 
in excellent spirits. But the gesture took 
my thoughts south over the blue sea, and I 
felt the confines of the island tighten like 
ropes about me, the encircling roar of the 
breakers beat my blood into a hunger for 
freedom, for human company, and ‘I 
wished, from the bottom of my heart, that 
Gunter and the whole fleet might go to 
perdition. 

It must have been on the fourth morning 
that, finding myself near the end of my 
dried meat, I set forth in search of fresh. 
I got a long way into the woods without 
coming upon anything worth powder and 
shot. Towards noon I broke through upon 
a stretch of dim lagoons drowsing (as it 
were) with the odours of numberless 
strange flowers, some of them blood-red, 
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and some as large as plates. It looked 
pretty, but I was thinking more just then 
of the warm marrow of a bull with which 
I had vainly hoped to tickle my midday 
palate. By the sound in my left ear I 
knew I was not far from the north-west 
shore of the island ; and I began to wonder 
if I had not better turn my fancy from 
marrow to turtle, when I heard something 
which filled me with the glimmer of lurking 
flowers and the hush of the warm lagoons, 
as a man may be filled with wine. It was 
a voice, very faint, a woman’s voice, sing- 
ing. I could distinguish no words, it was 
too far off; but there was a yearning in 
the tones that made me think of a sunny 
English road, and a scent of cottage roses 
and wallflowers took the place of odours 
that almost made a man drunk. Then 
the voice went, and I was alone, with the 
sea meaning all around my hot, green 
prison; and England was so far away, 
and so much lay between, that it seemed 
I should never see the place again. 

Alone? No—unless the solitude had 


already begun to unhinge my wits, I had 


company here, and of the rarest sort. For 
that was the voice of a European woman ; 
I had never heard the Indian women rise 
to anything better than a lamentable kind 
of croon. And whoever she was, it seeme ! 
a pity that she should be kept longer from 
acquaintance with a gentleman adventurer 
of my own quality; so I skirted the 
lagoons and made my way quickly to th> 
top of a ridge in the woods. 

I found myself spying through breaks 
in the foliage upon the waters of an inlet, 
guarded from the outer seas by a long spit 
of sand, and running into the foot of th: 
hill I had ascended. I thought, with care- 
ful steering around the sandbank, what an 
excellent harbour it would make; but of 
human beings, which were my present busi- 
ness, there was never the slightest trace. 
Nor, although I worked my way around 
the inlet, and spent many hours in patient 
exploration of that part of the island, did 
I come upon a single sign which would 
lead me to believe the voice to have been 
anything but a trick of my fancy. 

Believe me, this failure so weighed upon 
me that I thought no more of fresh meat 
until, near sunset, a slight dizziness re- 
minded me that I had not eaten since 
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morning, and that, unless I had a mind 
to pass the night hungry in wet woods, | 
had better be making my way back. As 
it was, I had great difficulty in getting clear 
of the tangled hollows hereabouts, so that 
before I reached the fort the first stars 
were moving with me among the palms. 

I ate little, and sat without the fort in 
evil humour, and with no desire for sleep. 
Night had brought no abatement of the 
heat. You would have said the very sea 
was faint with it, barely lifting the stars 
upon her heave, with no more sound all 
around the island than you will hear in 3 
shell. Down yonder in the quiet night I 
guessed Tortuga, at this hour, was red with 
the merriment of successful filibusters ; 
and when I turned eastward I seemed to 
feel a soft light upon my face, for in that 
direction England lay. I had not courage 
to let my thoughts go that way ; it brougat 
a beating to my temples. And, on the 
whole, there was so little to be gained by 
keeping awake in my present mood that 
I arose and sought my bed of leaves and 
branches. 

Sleep came to me pretty soon. But I 
must have caught a touch of fever in the 
swamps, my dreams were so like those of 
a man drugged. A woman haunted them, 
whose beauty I felt to be more than 
human, if I could only have seen her face. 
In some far off time she had belonged to 
me; and I pursued her over misty lands 
where woods and mountains never came 
into full light, and the sun for ever hung 
low in blood-red vapour; and when I 
awoke, with the sense of having lost her 
eternally, I lay stupefied with a pain that 
real calamity would not have caused. 

I shook myself, and began to prepare 
my breakfast. The voice I had heard by 
the lagoons was a human voice, or I was 
going mad with the solitude. Before 
another sunset I should know which. 


IT. 

It was yet early morning when I left 
the fort and made my way to the beach, 
taking my last fragment of dried meat. 
The tide was out, and I calculated that 
I could tramp around to the inlet before 
flood, and so save the labour of a struggle 
through the woods. I had made good 
way for about an hour before I perceived 
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that the tide had turned and reached a 
foreland ahead, thus stopping my progress 
that way. Climbing upward, therefore, 
through the mangroves, I came at last to a 
point where a glint of blue at my feet 
warned me that I stood on the brink of a 
sheer cliff, with the water of the inlet I 
sought a hundred feet below. Sunshine 
was in the high woods, but the inlet la, 
very still in twilight and thin mist. Ata 
point seaward I noticed all at once that 
the mist seemed more dense. And then 
my heart was in my mouth, for I saw that 
the density was fed by a column of smoke. 

I stood some time without daring to 
breathe, and then moved slowly seaward. 
my eyes fixed fearfully upon this sign. 
Such indeed was my state of mind that. 
coming to a point where I must descend 
out of sight of the smoke, I could not for 
the life of me bring my legs to move, and 
must needs stand and gaze, and still gaze. 
Then I ran down, leaving strips of mv 
clothing on the prickly growth, and 
scrambled up to high ground again. The 
smoke still rose in the morning air. 

It came, as I could now see, from the 
fissure between two great rocks, which 
stood at the mouth of a creek branching 
out of the inlet, on the opposite side. 
There seemed something so curious about 
this that I began to doubt my wits again, 
until, going nearer, I saw a dark patch of 
something midway between the rocks, 
which I presently made out to be the stern 
of a vessel. 

I guessed at once what had happened 
to her. She had been caught in foul 
weather, carried over the bar by heavy 
seas, and (by nothing short of a miracle) 
driven in clean between the rocks, where 
she was wedged so tightly that she would 
never be got out, except in pieces. So 
far as I could judge, she was Spanish in 
build, and this took a little from the joy 
I felt at sight of her. I must get around 
to the other side of the inlet and ascertain 
how many I had to deal with. 

The sun showed his hot rim above the 
trees; the shadow of the island withdrew 
from overseas to the shelter of the woods, 
and the seaward glitter began to touch the 
waters of the inlet. I saw it all from one 
of the wooded ridges as I crept around, 
keeping always well within cover ; and in 
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my backward look it chanced, too, that my 
eye was caught by a flash of something 
white in the water, moving in the direction 
of the rocks. I watched for perhaps five 
minutes; when, reaching shallow water, 
the white thing rose, and I was dazzled by 
a blaze of sunshine upon what I knew to 
be wet human skin. And, by the hair that 
fell in long streaks down the body, I knew 
that the swimmer was a woman. 

Before the shine left my eyes, she was 
gone. Had she seenme? No; forI had 
kept close in the shadow of the wood, and 
there was no alarm in her leisurely stroke. 
Resting inshore, she had no doubt taken to 
the water during a detour which I had 
been forced to make. Who shall say what 
wild thoughts sang in my head as I stood 
there? But I think I was first of all con- 
scious of the danger she had run and a 
desire to warn here That smooth water 
might easily, at this moment, have been 
tinged with her blood. I got over the re- 
maining ground in amazingly short time, 
and came out some way up the creek that 
ran down to the rocks and the imprisoned 
vessel. Her bows were now presented to 
me, her deck being visible from stem to 
stern. Her masts were gone; otherwise 
she seemed in good case, so that, but for 
her position, a score of willing hands could 
have made her seaworthy in a few days. 
I could even read her name, in faded gilt : 
Anna. 

Half an hour of watching gave me 
nothing but the spectacle of her empty 
deck. Then a man appeared, and som: 
minutes later a woman. Peering through 
the creepers, I saw his face plainly; a 
dark face, with close cut beard; unques- 
tionably Spanish. But of the woman, 
although I moved as much as I dared 
from right to Jeft, I saw little, her bach 
being always turned to me. Giving it up 
at last, I withdrew into the wood, where, 
feeling hungry, I gnawed the residue of 
my dried meat, in very sanguine mood. I 
sometimes wonder what manner of thing | 
should have become if I had stayed upon 
the island companionless for years. 

The open space in which I sat grew still 
with the heat of approaching noon. ‘The 
cries of birds grew hoarse and infrequent ; 
the rustle of land-crabs died away among 
the low-growth ; and I too must have fol- 
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lowed the rule of those latitudes and fallen 
asleep. When I opened my eyes, the 
glade had an occupant besides myself. 
She stood a dozen paces away, knee deep 
in weeds, and had but just caught sight 
of me, her eyes being wide with wonder, 
but no fear showing in her fair, delicate 
countenance. A_ jewelled silken cap 
covered her head, a rope of brown hait 
had slipped over her shoulder, and hung 
down her bosom. Her eyes had the inde 
terminate hue of the sea, with something 
of the sea’s look when it washes unknown 
shores. [I took it all in leisurely, sensible 


With a shock I was wide 
awake. 
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of nothing but the mere beauty. And 
then with a shock I was wide awake, an‘ 
sprang up, and stood before her feeling 
unclean and ashamed of the rags which 
was all that the accursed woods had left 
me. She spoke to me in Spanish, and | 
tried to respond with such scraps of the 
language as I had picked up ; but breaking 
down midway, and finding myself with 
empty mouth before her puzzled eyes, I 
cursed my ignorance softly in downright 
English. 

You may guess my surprise when I ‘saw 
her turn white. 

“You're an Englishman?” she 
said ; and I knew she was English, 
too. 

“My name,” I said, frankly, “ is 
Robert Kirby ; I am a younger son 
of Sir John Kirby, of Sanghall, in 
the county of Cheshire—and your 
most devoted servant.” 

There were not many people in 
the world to whom I would have 
confessed so much just then, for 
my life up to that period had not 
been such as to add lustre to the 
honourable name I bore. But the 
sight of her, the knowledge that she 
was English moved me deeply; I 
owed something to my pride for the 
plight I stood in at that moment ; 
and I desired above all to assure 
her that she might converse with me 
on something near an equal footing. 
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And indeed she came a step nearer, and 
her beautiful face had a kind of hunger. 

“It is so long,” she said, “ since I heard 
a word of English. I am nearly for- 
getting my own tongue. What do you 
here? But I need not ask. You were 
caught in the storm, too. Are there more 
of you?” 

“T am alone.” 

“The rest were drowned—all of them?” 

“No. But it is my nightly prayer that 
they may be. I am marooned.” 

“ Marooned—marooned ?” she repeated. 
“By whom?” 

“By the Buccaneers.” 

“Were you a prisoner among them?” 

“T was one of them.” 

She was mute a moment, and then said, 
“T am sorry.” 

So was I; but I could tell her no less 
than the truth. Nor would I attempt tc 
justify myself, as to some extent I might 
have done ; I could only stand in an agony 
lest my confession should be the end of 
our intercourse. But presently her face 
cleared a little, as if, with a woman’s wise 
sympathy, she divined a certain reckless- 
ness of blood which, under given circum- 
stances, may lead a young man _ into 
desperate and not too honourable adven- 
tures. The vessel they were on, she told 
me, plied between New Spain and Mara- 
caibo, to which latter place they were 
bound when they encountered bad weather 
and were driven ashore here. I asked 
her how long since, and when she 
answered, “ About fourteen days,” I felt 
myself grow a little sickly. Fourteen 
days ago we were at the height of the sack 
of Maracaibo. 

“The hand of God was in the storm 
which turned you aside,” I could not help 
saying. 

“Ah, I thought God had deserted the 
world that night. Only three of us are 
left. ‘The rest were swept away.” 

“ Three?” 

“ Besides myself, the ship’s boy and my 
husband.” 

I felt something snap within me. 

“If you would care to join us.” 

She said it with a reluctance which I 
tried to take humbly as no less than my 
desert. But she perceived my flush, and 
the colour deepened in her own cheek, and 
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she smiled, a little pitifully, 
And at that I wondered. 

“T thank you, madam,” I said; “but 
I am English; your husband, I presume, 
is a Spaniard.” 

“My husband is a gentleman,” she said, 
gently. 

“Your choice must needs be that,” I 
responded, with a bow ; and at my words, 
strangely enough, a sadness came into her 
eyes. “I wished merely to say that the 
sense of our national differences might 
prevent the best understanding between 
us. You may be upon the island longer 
than you hope for; you may even chance 
to need the service of a musket and a will- 
ing heart. I trust you may not; but, until 
the chance arise, I will keep to my own 
side of the island.” 

She tried to thank me for my simple 
offer, but her lip-trembled, and she was 
silent. And at that very moment a faint 
whistle cut through the noontide stillness, 
whereat, with a start and a glance into the 
wood behind her, she wished me a hurried 
good-bye and was gone. 

I gazed like one in a dream at the green 
spot she had occupied. In that mood I 
turned into my side of the wood, scarce 
knowing if this were the happiest or the 
saddest hour of my life. Somehow the 


I thought. 


_aspect of the island was changed, so that, 


in the forest here, where I had formerly 
seen nothing but a heart-breaking maze, 
I now saw fair blooms, wonderful forms, 
and a twilight like no other upon earth. 
And through it all the face of the woman 
haunted me. 


III. 

These considerations did not make me 
forget that I must presently find meat or 
starve. I had rather have kept my musket 
silent, but there was no help for it, and 
near the fortress I was lucky enough to 
disturb a herd of wild pigs, and pink a 
pretty little sow. I cooked her over a fire 
after the manner of the hunters, and had 
just finished the heartiest meal I had eaten 
for many a day, when a remote confused 
sound of voices sent me up in a hurry to 
the parapet. A vessel was just entering 
the bay. I recognised her at once, for the 
very excellent reason that I had made one 
or two voyages in her. She was the 
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Wren; I had seen her last at Tortuga, 
where her new commander, Tom Adams 
(a farmer’s son, from my own part of 
England, whom I had had the chagrin of 
meeting as an equal in Tortuga), having 
some secret project of his own, had refused 
to join the Maracaibo expedition. [f 
Adams were still in command (and that 
was by no means certain) he had probably 
made up his mind after all that he could 
do no better than cast in his lot with 
Gunter; and here he was on his way to 
Maracaibo, where, if the Spaniards had 
an ounce of manhood left in them, he 
would very likely be blown out of the 
water. 

The sight of her, which, in spite of Tom 
Adams, would have sent me wild with joy 
a few hours ago, gave me an indescribable 
sinking of the heart. By the rouse they 
sent over the quiet bay, the cup had gone 
round to some purpose. She bore up into 
the middle of the bay, furling her sails. 
In a few moments a boat would put off ; it 
was time to bestir myself. For the space 


of about fifteen minutes I did my utmost to 


clear the fort of all signs of recent occupa- 
tion. If there chanced to be an Indian 
aboard, I knew he would discern a dozen 
such signs even now; and if he lacked 
them within the walls, he would find a 
hundred in the forest. Well, I could only 
pray that no Indian might be there, and 
that the rest might be too drunk or dull to 
notice anything ; and, going up for a final 
look, and finding the boat, as I expected, 
midway between ship and shore, the crew 
roaring and singing, I got down as quickly 
as possible and took to the woods. 

I was by this time pretty well acquainted 
with this part of the island, and got 
across to the creek without losing my way 
more than once. The Anna’s deck was 
empty in the blazing sunshine; but 
presently a faint rustle came to my ears, 
and my heart was aware that somebody 
had come from below and seated herself 
under the black shadow of an awning. 
She sat with hands clasped across her 
brow, a beautiful and womanly figure. 
But weariness sat upon her face, and it 
gave me pain to think she was as tired 
of the island as I had been yesterday. 
Yesterday—to-day. Yesterday I was one 
of the Brotherhood, albeit one who had 
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wronged no woman nor been faithless to a 
friend ; such scruples (all the religion I 
had borne with me from a Puritan home 
in England) having before now brought 
about my deposition from command of a 
buccaneer fleet. And to-day I spied upon 
my friends, and sneaked through woods 
to carry information to the wife of a 
Spaniard. 

‘What instinct moved her I know not, but 
while I wondered whether to risk a hiss, 
she turned and saw me among the leaves. 
Perhaps something in my face told her 
that there was instant reason for my 
presence, for, after a moment’s thought 
and a look up the creek, she beckoned me 
to come aboard. 

“ My husband has gone to climb the hill 
yonder to look for vessels,” she said. 

“He will not need to look long.” 

“Ah, you come with news of one! 
Spanish ? ” 

“ A buccaneer.” 

She looked me steadily in the eyes. 

“You wish to say farewell, then?” 

“God forbid. Listen. These men 
may have called here for water, in which 
case they will be gone in an hour or so. 
But they may have come for fresh meat 
or to careen, and in that case they will 
roam all over the island, and one of the 
first things they will find and strip is the 
vessel we stand on. I am here to warn you 
of this.” 

I could scarcely hear the voice in which 
she thanked me. 

“You have heard of these men,” I con- 
tinued. “The Spanish women are told 
that the buccaneers will eat them. I never 
knew them to go so far, but short of that 
they are capable of anything. You will 
do well to be ready to quit the vessel at a 
moment’s warning, and take to the woods. 
I shall never be far away until they have 
gone. Can you handle a musket?” 

“T’m afraid not,” she answered, with a 
faint smile ; “ but a pistol I might.” 

“ Permit me to borrow some powder and 
shot, if you have any aboard to spare. 
And I advise you to carry a small store 
about you until the danger is past.” 

“One charge only,” she said. “TI can- 
not shed blood, and I shall never fall 
into the buccaneers’ hands.” 
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“When they have disposed of me—and 
of your husband and the boy, for every 
hand that can bear a weapon is of value 
here—that is as you please. Your best 
refuge is the hill. You could perhaps 
watch their movements thence, and if they 
found you in spite of the woods, it is there 
that you are most likely to select a posi- 
tion easy to defend. For me, I think it 
best to keep to myself until the last 
moment. My one fear is that they may 
have an Indian among them. If it be so, 
the question is simply how much we will 
charge for our lives.” 

“You take it very bravely.” 

“T have put my life to the chance too 
often for less noble ends to set a coward’s 
value upon it now. And if it comes to the 
worst, I prefer a musket ball from one of 
my old friends to a dance from the yard- 
arm of my friends’ vessel; and the yard- 
arm is all I will get, or deserve, if I fall 
into their hands. Nevertheless my duty is 
clear.” 

“You think it your duty to throw away 
your life in defence of a woman whose 
very name is unknown to you?” 

“T think it my duty.” 

She turned her face toward the hill ; her 
colour rose, and then sank to deathly pale- 
ness; and I heard her whisper, “ My 
God!” And I turned my eyes away, 
feeling as one who stands on the threshold 
of a chamber he has no right to enter. 
“If you should need me, blow this,” I 
said, presently ; “ Its note will carry far.” 
And I handed her a silver whistle, which 
was all I retained of the Maracaibo loot. 
“ Meanwhile, you have your husband.” 

She answered slowly. “Yes, I have 
my husband,” seemed to debate some point, 
and opened her lips to speak, but stood 
arrested in a listening attitude. I heard a 
crackling from beyond the head of the 
creek. So I sprang quietly ashore, and 
hauled myself through the mangroves into 
the wood, where I waited until a man’s 
figure burst through up the creek. He 
was the pérson I had seen on the Anna’s 
deck earlier in the day ; and behind him 
came a boy. The boy looked excited, but 
the man’s condition was deplorable to see. 
He had lost his headgear, his black 
moustache stood like bristles, and his face 
was the colour of lead. He ran to the 
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woman, talked rapidly in a high key, 
pointing across the island, and finished by 
throwing up his arms and dropping into 
the chair she had occupied. As for her, 
she stood erect, with the deepest scorn 
upon her face. 

There was the secret chamber. No help 
would come from that quarter. And as 
T mentally cut down her bodyguard by 
one, a savage joy sang in my heart. 


IV. 

It was left for me, then, to act. Two 
things were to be done at once; a secure 
retreat must be found, and a watch kept 
upon Adams and his men ; and both these 
ends drew me inevitably to the hill. The 
cutlass work through the wood was 
tolerably easy, or a new responsibility 
strengthened my arm and lent me nimble- 
ness ; and before long my lucky star, or 
hers, led the way to a shallow stream, 
which was as good to me as a paved high- 
way. I splashed up for about a furlong, 
when, thinking I had gone far enough, I 
climbed once more into the bushes and set 
my cutlass to work. 

Not yet out of earshot of the stream, I 
struck something which numbed my hand 
and chipped the cutlass. It was the wall 
of a cliff, smothered in greenery, mainly 
creepers. Up there, I thought, was the 
end of my quest. The creepers seemed 
firm, the face of the cliff not too sheer; 
and taking hold on a couple of the thick 
green cords, I swung aloft. 

It cost me several broken nails, and I 
know not how many bruises; but I sat 
down at last on a semi-circular ledge, with 
half the island at my feet. The sea 
around dwindled to a measurable thing, 
dim blue, with a faint pulse and thin 
streaks of white.: But the beat of the surf 
was louder here than below, and seemed 
to come loudest from somewhere at my 
back. Yonder lay the inlet and the sand- 
bank and the two rocks, with the deck of 
the Anna quite plain. The worst of it was 
that the inward curve of the ledge shut out 
the part I most wished to see, and though 
1 stretched and craned at risk of my neck, 
the Wren was invisible. 

Here, nevertheless, was a place of 
refuge. And it was even better than 
I thought. For, thrusting among the 
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creepers at the back, I felt my cutlass 
slide into empty space, which was nothing 
but the mouth of a cavern reaching, God 
knows how far, into the mountain. Here 
was colljected the sound of the surf as in a 
shell; or perhaps what I heard was the 
sea itself, crying through hidden corridors 
to the heart of the hill. What concerned 
me more, as I went back down the 
creepers, was that the spot could be held 
by one man against a battalion. 

I suppose this hopeful frame of mind 
took a little from my caution, for the next 
thing was that I lost my bearings, and 
could not regain the stream for the life 
of me. All 1 might do was to cut forward 
and downward, until a noise like a 
scrambling over pebbles made me pause. 
There was no recurrence of the sound; 
and to it I went again, and the gloom 
grew pale, and I issued presently into the 
dry course of a stream. 

“ Forward and downward” had brought 
me out upon the eastern face of the hill. 
Below lay the Wren. 

A peculiar movement among the bushes 
opposite made me jerk my musket round, 
but in the same instant half a dozen mus- 
ket barrels showed among the leaves, a 
voice cried out, “ Drop it, my hearty!” 
and the redoubtable —Tom Adams came 
forth in person, followed by several of 
his crew. 

He was a lank fellow, topping me by a 
head, although I am not short ; with thin 
whiskers, which, if they had any colour, 
were yellow, and a particularly offensive 
smile which rarely left his features. He 
looked me over from head to foot, and 
then said, “ Well, my fine gentleman, what 
are you up to here?” 

“T am here for rest and recuperation,” 
I replied. “The waters of the place are 
said to cure fevers, and the like.” 

“T should have thought bleeding better. 
Gunter’s marooned you, eh?” 

“That.is a name for the treatment. 
And you are off to Maracaibo, I dare 
say?” 

“ As straight as the crow flies.” 

“And as quick? I wish you joy of 
your pickings. Gunter left Maracaibo six 
days ago.” 

There were a few oaths among the men 
and sulky looks for Adams. One of them, 
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a pale weazened fellow with only one eye, 
which never looked at you, but which could 
send a shot as none other in the Brother- 
hood, spoke up, saying, “I told you how 
it would go. I know Gunter; I knew 
while you were trying to make up your 
cursed mind he’d be filling his chests with 
plate and pieces of eight ; and I told you 
so.” ? 

Adams looked at him, and turning to 
me said in a different tone : 

“Did Gunter get much?” 

“ A mere 150,000 pieces of eight.” 

“Christ!” said the one-eyed gunner. 

“What were the women like? Did you 
find the convent empty?” asked another, 
with an evil twinkle in his black eyes. But 
I let the question pass. 

“ Where’s Gunter gone now—Jamaica ? ” 
Adams asked. 

“Not at all. Maracaibo merely whetted 
his appetite; he’s gone to make a meal 
among the towns of Nicaragua.” 

“ One hundred and fifty thousand pieces 
of eight—a couple of hundred each man,” 
said the gunner. “And this has been 
picked up while we cruised about waiting 
for a wonderful plate-galleon bound from 
Port Peradventure to the Gulf of Dreams ! 
It’s enough to make a man cry.” He 
did not cry himself, but spoke his disap- 
proval after the fashion of the buccaneers ; 
and there is no fashion like it upon earth. 
“ What were you marooned for, brother? ” 
he concluded. 

“T had the ill-luck to injure one of the 
sacred Frenchman,” said I, swallowing 
his “ brother” with a new distaste. 

“Was that all?” And he made the 
most uncomplimentary remarks about the 
Frenchmen, adding, “I think you'd better 
come with us.” 

Adams turned upon him with an oath. 
“Who made you commander here, you 
one-eyed dog? I'd have you know there’s 
such things as laws among the Brother- 
hood, and it’s the duty of all of us to see 
they’re kept up fair and square. From 
what I can make out, this fellow,” said he, 
“has done his best to set Gunter’s men by 
the ears and ruin the expedition, and 
Gunter’s dealt with him fair and square 
without favour, according to the laws of 
the Brotherhood ; and I put it to the gentle- 
men who have done me the honour to make 
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me commander, that Gunter’s sentence 
should not be tampered with.” 

He delivered it with a fine swagger, but 
I could see he was mortally afraid. His 
vacillations had already shaken his power, 
and it wanted little more than this news 
of Gunter’s success to depose him. But 
it was no wish of mine just now to add 
the little. 

“ What Mr. Adams says is true,” said I ; 
“and I am the last in the world to ask you 
to violate any rule which is for the general 
well-being of the Brotherhood, although I 
am deeply obliged to my friend the gunner 
here. And observe, gentlemen, with what 
delicacy Mr. Adams refrains from touch- 
ing on the real issue, which is this: With 
my unworthy self among you, how could 
you join Gunter? The Frenchmen 
wouldn’t stand it, and you'd very likely 
be sent about your business. Go your 
way, gentlemen—leave me to obey the 
orders of my physician. When Gunter 
has made his fortune (as he will do very 
soon—yours, too, if you are with him) he’ll 
be generous enough to think of an old 
friend, and call to take me off with his 
own hand.” 

Adams eyed me with suspicion and sur- 
prise. 

“Spoken like a gentleman. I put it to 
you, brothers, whether a man who can talk 
like that deserves to be left in the lurch.” 
So spoke the obstinate gunner. 

“ He says truly, we couldn’t face Gunter 
with him aboard,” said someone else. 

“We're wasting time here,” Adams put 
in. “No meat yet; and before now the 
boat will have found an inlet to careen in.” 

“Aren’t you going to beach her below 
here?” I asked him anxiously. 

“You want us to be pounded to pieces 
by the first armadilla? No, my innocent, 
we must hide her—she’s an invalid at 
present, like yourself.” 


“Vou'll see no armadilla in 
waters.” 


these 


“Tt’s just what we have seen, not many 


hours ago. ‘To the woods, my lads. Good- 
bye, Kirby. Rest and recouperize.” 
He led the way, and they disappeared 
one by one. The gunner was last. 
“Courage, brother,” he whispered, 
winking his one eye. “ You can be in that 
dog’s place yourself before long, if you 
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say the word.” His pale face twinkled 
in the greenery as he turned for a final 
wink. 

Which way had the boat gone? 

‘ Had the blow fallen already? I might 
see from the ledge. No; there was no 
time for that. Where lay the stream? 
This way? No. The Wren here; the 
cliff must be yonder. This way, then—so. 
I flung myself into the wood. God pro- 
tect her, and guide me. 

The wood closed upon me with the 
embrace of a living thing, vast and strong 
and cruel. I must fight it, I must conquer 
with my pitiful human strength this great 
brute life of a million arms and tentacles 
which held me, wound about my body, 
strangled and tripped me into foul hollows 
alive with things that wriggled and 
scurried. Ah, but there was more than 
human strength in my good right arm; it 
was a divine frenzy that possessed me; 
the prayer I had uttered, not being for 
myself, was answered, for I broke at last 
into full daylight by the stream, bruised, 
bleeding, breathless, with my rags sticking 
to me. I believe I laughed and flourished 
my cutlass; and if any had seen me at 
that moment he would have taken a round 
to keep out of my way. 

I had left the stream far behind, and 
began to think the creek must be near, 
when all of a sudden the faint report of a 
musket held my cutlass in mid-air. For 
a moment the island hung still, then came 
three more shots almost together, and 
silence again. 

On my left or rear, the shots would have 
caused me no apprehension, since Adams 
and his party must, by my reckoning, be 
somewhere between those points. But 
they sounded directly ahead. 

I hauled myself up the nearest tree 
until the sea rose into view, then the mouth 
of the inlet, and at last the Anna’s rocks 
and the vessel herself not half a musket 
shot away. 

Someone stood on the upper deck, gazing 
seaward ; and it made me catch my breath 
to see that she was safe. But as I looked 
she sprang back a pace, stood again, and, 
turning, ran down and disappeared within 
the cabin. The sound of the door rang 
faintly up to me. And when, a moment 
later, the mangrove fringe down there 
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broke open and dropped several figures 
on the deck and on the beach, I knew that 
the Wren’s boat had found the inlet it 
sought. 

Six of them I counted; and presently 
came two more, with the Anna’s boy be- 
tween them. Several were already busy 
at the hatches, while a couple went and 
tried the cabin door. Steadying myself, I 
brought my musket round. But they left 
the door and came over to the boy, who 
stood a few feet away crying. They 
spoke with him, and looked at one 
another ; then one went back to the door 
and seemed to address some words to it, 
taking off his hat and bowing in so pretty 
a manner that I knew him at once for a 
handsome and dissolute young Frenchman 
named de Montfort. Heaven help the 
one behind the door if she should fall into 
those hands. But that, please God, should 


never happen; and de Montfort, if he 
could only have known it, was at that 
moment bowing at the door of his tomb. 
Perhaps his guardian angel whispered so 
much in his ear, for he went no further 
with his courtesies just then, but, turning 


with a smile and a shrug, joined the others 
at the hold. 

I lowered my musket and breathed. 
Should I go down among them? Three 
or four I knew very well, but not one 
whom I could suspect of any great friend- 
ship for myself, not one upon whom I 
could depend for help if the worst came ; 
and I knew that any peaceful effort of 
mine to keep them out of the cabin would 
be taken as a treasonable attempt to 
appropriate public property. If the 
Spaniard were only here with a musket, 
the case would be far from hopeless. It 
was not likely that, being a Spaniard, he 
could shoot, but at least he could reload 
while I picked a few of them off. In his 
absence, I could do nothing better than 
stay here and shoot down the first man 
who tried to force the door. That would 
drive the rest to cover, and so a respite 
would be gained. And afterwards? Well, 
my rule is always one thing at a time, and 
for the present I preferred to let after- 
wards alone. 

They were in the hold, all but de Mont- 
fort, who stood looking down at them. But 
they found little there to their taste, for 
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the Anna’s cargo was paper and iron, and 
very shortly they were all on deck again. 
Whatever of value there might be on board 
was behind the closed door, and to this, 
after an examination of the boy by all of 
them, their faces were accordingly turned. 
The reverberations echoed up the creek as 
one of them hammered with his fist upon 
the door. De Montfort stood aside and 
seemed to protest, having doubtless long 
since marked the prisoner for his own. 
Little notice was taken of him; and 
presently one of the others, who had dis- 
appeared for a moment or two, came for- 
ward carrying an axe. 

Way was made for him; he went up to 
the door. The butt of my musket was 
at my shoulder, my finger was upon. the 
trigger, whefi from the other side of the 
island came the dull boom of a gun. 

V. 

The man lowered his axe, and a consul- 
tation took place, at the end of which the 
whole party except two picked up their 
arms and scrambled ashore. The two left 
were de Montfort and the gentleman of 
the axe, whom I did not know. I waited 
until this fellow lay down upon the deck, 
and de Montfort, after a long scrutiny of 
the cabin door, terminating in one of his 
inimitable shrugs, seated himself in the 
chair under the awning, and began to 
smoke. Then I slid to earth, and, work- 
ing quietly to where the mangroves over- 
hung the Anna, dropped without noise 
upon her deck. 

De Montfort saw me first, lifted his 
brows, laughed a little, and settled more 
comfortably into his chair, while his com- 
panion sprang up, musket in hand, and 
asked, with a string of oaths, who I was 
and what I wanted. There were all kinds 
of men in the brotherhood. This was one 
of the worst, a man who, by the look of 
him, had had to flee his country for some 
notorious crime, a loutish six-foot ruffian, 
with short-cropped hair, large ears, and 
small, close eyes. De Montfort spoke to 
him, and he drew back, still eyeing me, 
and sank down again, as a great dog 
might have done. 

I gave de Montfort greeting. He wore 
a plumed hat and richly embroidered coat 
with slashed sleeves ; instead of the cutlass 
he carried a rapier winking with intricate 
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goldsmith’s work, and looked altogether so 


much the gay and handsome young dog he 
was that 1 could not help a blush as he 
surveyed me. 

“You have seen rough weather, my 
friend,” said he. 

“Providence tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” I held up what was left of 
my coat; it had been as pretty as his coat 
not many days ago. 

“How come you here? I believe, my 
faith, ybu have quarelled with the expedi- 
tion.” 

I told him how, with such modifications 
as the case demanded. “ And you,” I 





The cold touch of my pistol put a some- 
what sudden stop to his eloquence. 
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said ; “ What ship is this of yours; where 
is she bound for?” 

He looked from the Anna to the rocks 
and back. “ My faith,” said he, “I think 
she is bound for good.” 

“What cargo—bullion?” 

He gave me a shrewd glance. “I think 
you know something of the cargo, hein?” 

“On my honour, nothing. I saw her 
from the woods, saw people aboard, and 
thought it prudent to keep away.” 

“ Prudence?” said he; “it is a virtue 
in the shorn lamb. And the woman, is she 
pretty ?” 

“Woman? What woman?” 

“ You know nothing of her either? That 
is prudent indeed. We have a woman 
behind the door, then, who is prudent also. 
I said to the boy, ‘Is she pretty?’ He 
said, ‘She is good.’ ‘Yes, but pretty? 
‘ She is beautiful,”“he said, ‘and good.’ We 
surprised them, the man and the boy, in 
. the woods down yonder, but the man got 

away. Her husband, says the boy.” 
And he made a grimace. 

“He will come back. A man 
whose wife is beautiful and good 
does not leave her in hands like 
ours without an effort to save her.” 

“ You did not see him run. And 
there are gentle hands among 
‘ours’”—he looked at his own, 
which were white and soft—“ if 
she would but trust herself to 
them.” 

There was a laugh from the 
animal who sprawled at our feet 
with words which made me burn, 
and hope that the cabin door might 
be thick or that she might not be 
near it. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” I said 
to de Montfort, “ perhaps it is not 
to the husband that one should go 
for the best valuation of a woman 
who is good and beautiful. But 

if I were simply her friend, my blood 
should be at her service in a pass like 
this.” I had raised my voice a little, and 
fancied I heard a stir behind the door. 

De Montfort was very much amuseti. 
“Our old friend Kirby turns moralist 
and talks like a book,” said he; and the 
comment of the other was to gather himself 
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tcgether and climb to the upper deck out 
oi earshot. 

“ Have you tried to parley with her?” 
I asked. 

“You might as well try to pariey with 
Queen Cleopatra.” 

“And she makes no sound?” 

“ No more than if she were dead.” 

My heart stopped beating as I remem- 
bered that saying of hers that she woul:: 
never fall into the hands of the buccaneers. 
If I were too late. 

“ Let me try,” said I. 

“No, no,” he answered, jumping up. 
“TI have a strange superstition that you 
might succeed—and what a blow to my 
prestige! I will try once more myself.” 

I laughed excessively at his gay spirits ; 
and the curious thing was that my laughter 
ended in a kind of shuddering ; so that I 
was glad to yield him the door with a wave 
of the hand, and go softly upstairs. The 
man was Jeaning on the bulwark, his back 
turned to me, and somehow I could nx 
do it that way. SolI spoke, and he turned 
quickly, not having heard me come. What 
he saw in my face I know not, but his 
hand went to the pistol at his belt, and in 
the same instant I pinned him to the 
woodwork with my cutlass. I felt my 
hand grow wet and warm; his great body 
heaved, leaned gently forward, and was 
still ; and letting him down without noise, 
I left him there and went downstairs. 

De Montfort, apparently unaware of my 
absence, was still at the door, framing 
flowery speeches. The cold touch of my 
pistol put a somewhat sudden stop to his 
eloquence. 

“Lay down your arms, de Montfort,” 
said I. 

He looked at me gravely. “ What is 
the matter, my comrade?” said he. 

I had no dislike for him ; there were far 
worse men in the Brotherhood ; and I was 
sorry to put such treatment upon one with 
whom I had fought shoulder to shoulder. 
But there was no help for it ; so-I disarmed 
him in silence, and, with my pistol still 
upon him, I backed to the cabin door. And 
there I stood without a word, daunted by 
thought of what might be behind the 
panels, until, feeling de Montfort’s eye, 
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and the moments fleeting, I called to the 
one within that she might come forth. 
There was a low cry from the cabin ; I 
heard a barricade removed, and the door 
opened. I could not trust myself to look, 
but kept my eyes fixed upon de Montfort. 
“I am going to place this lady in 
safety,” said I. “So far as vou are con- 
cerned, my precautions shall go no further 
than you wish. Give me your word of 


honour that you'll make no attempt to 
interrupt or follow us, and I shall leave 
you free; if you cannot do that, I must 
bind you.” 


De Montfort answered no word; he 
stood gazing at the woman, and it was clear 
not even the boy’s words had prepared him 
for what he saw. Next moment, however, 
his gay humour came back, and with a deep 
bow he said: “ My faith, comrade, I had 
no idex how the matter stood. I make 
you my compliment upon it, and my 
apologies. Follow? Interrupt? No, no! 
There will be the deuce to pay, but I give 
you my word I will not move from that 
chair until the others return.” 


“Come with us,” I said, on the impulse, 
knowing I left him in serious danger. 


He looked again at the woman, and then, 
with a comical air of renunciation, went 
and sat in the chair. 


I had helped her ashore when I recol- 
lected something and _ turned back. 
Having found what I wanted, I asked de 
Montfort if they had Indians aboard the 
Wren. 


“No Indians, but something as bad. We 
borrowed them of an abbot on the last 
prize ; a pair of handsome bloodhounds.” 


I said to myself, “If I do not find the 
cliff pretty easily, it is God help us.” 

But there was no need to alarm her ; and 
we went in silence through the wood for 
perhaps half an hour. Sometimes she 
was so near to me that I could feel her 
warm breath, sometimes she touched me ; 
whenever I could, I watched the move- 
ments of her lithe body among the leaves, 
and the blood mounting to her cheeks with 
the exercise. She showed no fatigue, but 
I thought it wiser to give her a breathing 
space, and told her, in the pause, the great 
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fear I had had while I stood at tue cabin 
door. 

“T had not given up hope,” she said, and 
her face went suddenly crimson. 

“Yet the case was desperate at one 
moment.” 

“Yes. I heard them when they found 
the axe, and I took my pistol out.” 

“You have it now?” 

She drew it forth, a small thing, won- 
derfully pretty, jewelled and inlaid ; as I 
turned it over a creep went down my back. 

“ This toy would be safer in my pocket.” 

“You may keep it.” 

It was as if she entrusted her soul to 
me. Fora moment I hesitated, then, with 
a shudder, reached it back. 

“Let us push on,” said I. “If nothing 
has detained the Wren, she should be 
almost round at the inlet. We should 
strike the stream hereabouts.” 

She held up a finger, saying, “I can 
hear running water.” 

We were in a lull of a howling of monkeys 
somewhere near, and I, too, caught the low 
gurgle I had been listening for. At the 
same moment we heard another sound, a 
subdued crackle not far behind us. 

“ Somebody is following,” she said, in a 
low tone. 

De Montfort ? 

“Take the cutlass,” I whispered, “ and 
cut forward with as much noise as you can 
make.” 

“And you?” 

“T shall wait for him.” 

“There may be more than one.” 

“T am in command here,” I said, 
sternly. “Take the cutlass.” 

She took it and moved forward, while 
I drew aside into the unbroken herbage. At 
first I heard only the swish and crash of 
the cutlass, but presently the crackling 
began again behind, and came nearer ; until 
at last something darkened among the 
green and a figure stood clear—not de 
Montfort’s, I saw at once. He came 
abreast of me and paused, listening ; and 
before he could move on again, I sprang 
upon him. He howled like a wolf as he 
went down. When I got my knee upon 
his chest, it was the terrified face of the 
Spaniard that I saw. 
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You may guess I got off him pretty 
quickly, and waited with a hand upon my 
pistol while he rose ; and, as we confronted 
one another, breathing hard, I observed 
that, having a tendency to corpulence, he 
had a certain distinction of figure and air, 
and must once—not long ago—have been 
handsome and courtly. It struck me with 
incongruity that, with such outer graces, 
one should be so lacking in the primitive 
quality of courage. 

“TI trust I have not injured you. You 
should have announced yourself in more 
open fashion.” 

He bowed, with a curious smile, and 
arswered in good English that he had 
wished to be sure how matters were. “ You 
are not of these others?” he waved a hand 
toward the Anna. 

I told him, no ; I had been a spectator of 
what happened om the Anna, anc at the 
right moment had taken upon myself to 
intervene. 

“T also saw,” he said, quietly. “But I 
did not understand very well. I thought the 
intervention was perhaps a trick to make 
open the door.” 

“You saw, you were near, yet you made 
no effort to save her?” 

“T did not think the moment had come.” 

“Did you see the killing of a man on 
the upper deck, and did you think that 
was part of the trick?” 

He was now recovered from the shock 
of our rencounter, and answered, “I am the 
best judge of my own actions, sefior. You 
have done me service; I thank you, I 
honour you. I would not insult you by 
speaking of other payment. And now you 
see that your task is complete ; the lady ‘s 
ir. the best of hands—her husband’s.” And 
he bowed. 

The sound of the cutlass ahead had 
ceased ; I noticed all at once that she had 
come back and was gazing upon her 
husband. 

“I did not think my task was quite 
complete,” I said, “but you have the best 
right to judge. And so, good-bye.” 

The woman sprang forward. “No!” 
she said, and poured forth a torrent of 
Spanish. “This gentleman has risked his 
life, he has stained his hand with blood, 
to save my honour and yours,” she con- 
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cluded, “and you would dismiss him with 
your paltry thanks. Cannot you see that 
for all our sakes it is best we should keep 
together? Is the danger at an end? If 
you think so, hearken to that!” 

It was the faint baying of a dog. 

“Mother of God,” said the Spaniard, 
“they have bloodhounds.” 

“The Wren has reached the inlet. It 
is time to move,” said I, and turned away. 

At this the Spaniard broke down. “ For- 
give me, sefor. I have not been generous, 
I have not been just. If you will honour 
us with your company, I will try to make 
amends.” 

Again the melancholy voice of the dog, 
a little nearer now. It sent a shiver 
through the Spaniard, who, dropping the 
last rag of dignity, clutched my arm. 

“In the name of God, sefior.” 

“Forward, then,” I cried; and a few 
minutes later we entered the stream. 


VI. 

The question, when we reached the foot 
of the precipice, was how to get the woman 
up to the ledge. But this difficulty I had 
long ago foreseen; and unwinding the 
rope, for which I had turned back to the 
Anna, I offered it to the Spaniard. 

He gave me a look of deep mistrust, and 
then with a bow yielded precedence to me. 
I need not say with how much care I 
drew up my precious burden, how light a 
task it seemed, or what an agony I was in 
lest the Spaniard’s knots should give way. 
Her bright eyes and flushed smiling face 
appeared, and I took her for one moment 
in my arms, and lifted her clear into safety. 
Into safety? But what madness had the 
touch of her infused into my blood? The 
rope hung empty in my hand ; the baying 
cf the dogs floated up, incredibly near. I 
turned to her, and the eyes that met mine 
were those of a child, and next moment the 
rope had gone down. 

But the man was already half-way up, 
climbing like a monkey ; and while he lay 
gasping on the ledge, I looked into the 
cavern. In the mouth there was barely 
room for a man to stand upright ; but it 
widened at once into a vast chamber of 
darkness, full of a whispering and moan- 
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ing from the hidden sea. Inside here, the 
mouth showed like a target. 

We had only one musket, but there were 
three pistols among us, not counting the 
lady’s pretty toy. Of ammunition we had 
only three rounds. We might thank our 
stars we had nothing to defend but our 
lives and a woman’s honour ; if it had been 
bullion or pieces of eight, not hell could 
have kept the buccaneers out of the cavern. 

The dogs had been for some time mute, 
but now we heard a long doleful howl, and 
knew they had come to the water. Human 
voices, too, could be distinguished ; the 
voice of Adams above all, urging and (by 
the tone) cursing the dogs. It was easy to 
guess what would happen, and I was 
feeling almost annoyed at the time they 
took to think about it, when the sounds told 
us that they had uncoupled the dogs and 
divided. Adams came with the ascending 
party. It seemed long before they reached 
the point where we had left the stream. i 
thought they had passed it, and so did the 
Spaniard, who crouched there listening, 
white to the lips. But there came a couple 
of eager barks, and an outbreak of ap- 
plause, deprecated by Adams in plainest 
terms ; and the next thing was, they were 
at the precipice. 

*T was time to withdraw into the cavern, 
whither the Spaniard had already pulled 
his wife, and where I found him on his 
knees, praying with singular fervour, his 
face in the dimness touched with pallor 
like a light. It was a moment ere I made 
out the woman’s form, quite still a few 
feet away. Below, the dog howled as 
when the water baffled him; and his 
masters were not long in comprehending. 

“ Ahoy there aloft!” 

Adams’s voice. The Spaniard ceased 
praying. 

“Give up the woman quietly, put your- 
self to judgment by the company, and we'll 
be lenient with you.” 

He waited ; then, his diplomacy losing 
patience, “Come down, you dog, and .be 
damned !” said he ; and he might as well 
have said it at first. 

They talked together in low tones. All 
at once a rattle of musketry ripped the 
foliage about the cavern’s mouth ; and in 
the after silence a few leaves rustled down 
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to them ; while the Spaniard got quietly to 
his feet. I could only feel grieved at so 
much waste of good ammunition, Not 
knowing how long these preliminaries 
might go on, I lay down, with my face to 
the entrance. But it was no.design of the 
gentlemen below to let us repose. A sound 
from the woman made me sit up in a 
hurry ; she was pointing to a movement 
among the creepers ; and, crawling to the 
entrance, I heard a hard breathing, and the 
scrape of a boot against the rock. I waited 
until an arm was flung over the ledge; 
then, not wishing to waste powder or to 
shed blood without good reason, I reached 
out the butt of my musket and sent the 
intruder tumbling down ; and if he broke 
a limb or his neck at the bottom, it was 
no affair of mine. The roar which came 
up told us that my message was received 
and interpreted; after which they were 
quiet for so long that, if I had not known 
my old brothers-in-arms, I might have 
thought the assau!t abandoned. 


I was warned of something afoot by the 
scream with which a bird flapped from the 


high leafage not far out, and a gentle stir 
in the same neighbourhood ; and wondered 
whether, in strict prudence, I should not 
send a musket ball thither, when to my 
‘ surprise a new movement began among the 
near creepers. Someone else wished to try a 


somersault. Not quite at ease, I kept half 
an eye upon the further spot, until*a hat 
coming cautiously level with the ledge 
claimed all my attention; and I reached 
and struck as before. 


This time the blow fell upon an empty 
hat thrust up at the end of a musket. 
Before I quite understood the trick, there 
was a flash among the foliage beyond, and 
a musket ball took a strip of skin from 
my cheek and the tip of my ear. I must 
own to a qualm of sickness ; nevertheless, 
L brought my piece to bear pretty quickly 
upon a spot somewhat lower than where I 
had seen the flash, in case the marks- 
man should crouch or descend after 
the shot. And indeed the _ report 
of my musket was instantly followed by a 
horrible long scream, and something 
crashed heavily down to a thud and abso- 
lute silence. 
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I touched my head, feeling stupefied ; 
and my hand showed a glistening stain. 
Something like a sob drew me quickly 
round ; the woman’s voice asked if I were 
hurt. I put her gently aside from the 
dangerous opening and crossed to her 
husband. 

“ We're in an ugly corner,” said I ; “the 
best for our purpose in the island, never- 
theless. The dogs have done it. I want 
you to decide whether we shall continue 
here, or retreat into the cavern and try to 
find a way out.” 

He listened in silence, and when he 
spoke, I found a great change in the man. 

“Do you know how many we have 
against us, sefior?” 

“ There would be forty aboard the Wren. 
Say half of them.” 

“ What do you think of our chances this 
way?” he pointed into the darkness. 

“T don't half like them. We might get 
out upon the hill somewhere ; but it’s just 
as likely we should wander into some black 
labyrinth and die like rats inatrap. Even 
if we get out, there is one thing we can 
never escape—the dogs.” A _ pang-like 
terror shot through me to think that what- 
ever we did, wherever we went, these 
inhuman things would be stepping invisibly 
behind us, drawing our destruction after 
them. 

“ You are the better fitted to decide in this 
matter, sefior; you are a soldier, I am a 
man of trade. If you think it best to hold 
our post, even to death, I am ready to 
help you.” 

I grasped his hand in our English 
fashion, and felt no longer alone in the 
defence. When I turned, the woman, with 
strange disregard of danger, was standing 
once more near the entrance, gazing sea- 
ward. I followed her glance, and my 
heart gave a great bound, for there, away 
off the south shore, was a vessel beating up 
toward the island. 

As we looked, she ran up the Spanish 
colours ; an armadilla, probably the vessel 
Adams had sighted, hovering all the time 
not far away, seeking a chance or courage 
to attack the freebooter. It made me 
laugh to think that, with his danger so 
near, Adams should split up his men and 
take half of them on a man-hunt to gratify 
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what was largely a private spite. But it 
was ever the way of the buccaneers to 
undervalue their foe; and if they were 
sometimes cut to pieces for their contempt, 
it was never much of a lesson to those who 
came after. 

She was hidden from the Wren, which 
rode within the inlet, deserted, by the look 
of her. Those who should have been 
aboard keeping strict watch were ransack- 
ing the Anna, and drinking the drowned 
captain’s health in his own wines. At least, 
if they had owned an ounce of brains 
among them, they would have had a man 
at the Anna’s masthead, whence the arma- 
Gilla could have been seen at once. 

And, to do them justice, the thought had 
scarce entered my head when I saw one of 
them go leisurely up. 


“The saints have heard,” said the 


Spaniard, gazing at the armadilla. 

That might be true; nevertheless, while 
the people below were unaware of the 
interposition, our troubles were not ended. 
Meanwhile, their silence boded no good for 
us; and nothing could be ha:der than to 


stand here inactive in the atmosphere of 
danger or death. As for the Spaniard, his 
quiet resolution of awhile ago had been, I 
think, the courage of despair. The 
coming of the armadilla had shaken him, 
set him pacing nervously; and by the 
movements of his lips, whenever the waning 
cuter light fell on them, he was at his 
piayers again. 

In truth I had myself allowed the 
armadilla too large a share of my 
thoughts ; so that the next movement of the 
buccaneers was almost as much of a 
surprise as they designed. We were first 
warned by an indeterminate sound—a 
rustling, a palpitation — without the 
cavern ; and I knew that a party of them 
had quictly gained the ledge. I started 
forward, but the woman clutched my arm, 
and I felt her tremble. 

Heaven help me, yes, I had forgotten 
the trees ; and I had scarce time to hurry 
her aside and take my stand, when there 
was an exchange of signals outside, fol- 
iowed at once by a volley of musketry from 
the trees. | While the reverberations still 
thundered in the cavern, a faint glimmer 
on the wali opposite to me suddenly spread 
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out, a bundle of blazing herbage was flung 
into the cavern, and with a wild shout the 
scaling party thronged into the opening. 
Their cursed flambeau flared up and 
seemed to light the cavern like day. I 
fired both my pistols, and saw one of them 
step forward, rigid, and then fall head- 
long ; and the rest, flickering in the smoky 
light like things of an ugly dream, ran 
forward, firing as they came. One may 
guess that the blaze was not so bright as it 
appeared to us, or that the change of light 
perplexed their eyes; otherwise we two 
must have been struck down at once. As 
it was, I found myself struggling with 
three or four of them. One received my 
cutlass, but before I could deliver another 
cut, a blow on the tempie from a flung 
pistol sent me reeling out of reach of a 
deathly gleam of blades. I kept my feet, 
stupid from the blow; and they came 
again, and the bitterness of the moment 
was deepened by a scream from the other 
side of the cavern. Yet the scream thrilled 
me with a kind of intelligence, and 
escaping their blades by a sudden move- 
ment, I sprang to meet them, threw my 
arms about the two foremost, and bore 
them to the ground. The torch died out. 

The whole party of us seemed to be 
down, knotted together, straining, sweating, 
and cursing in the dark. If any had his 
blade loose he dared not strike. And then 
into the tumult came a cry from without, 
a spreading cry ; and de Montfort’s voice 
rang in the cavern: “Cochons, cochons! 
it is the armadilla.” 

The wrestlers got to their feet ; I rolled 
away into the dark. From afar came a 
booming of guns. The next thing I knew 
was that the buccaneers had gone. 


VII. 

The cavern seemed strangely empty and 
quiet. I was cut in several places, and 
lost blood; my head throbbed and sang. 
and the light of the opening wavered be- 
fore my eyes. As I groped thither for a 
mouthful of air I stumbled over something, 
and saw the dead face of the man who had 
first entered the cavern, looking up at me 
with a curious friendly smile. I thrust 
him aside, with a drunken admiration of 
his cheerfulness under such circumstances, 
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and dropped down all in a heap just within 
the opening. 

And I thought my sister came with a 
silken rustle, weeping softly, and chafed 
my hands, and called to me. I lay and 
listened, not desiring to respond, until with 
a low cry she stooped and kissed my brow 
and then my lips; and, my face tingling 
with the moist warm touch, I was awake 
once more in the cool dark cavern. 

Someone stood near, half bending to me, 
half withdrawn ; and as I got up I heard 
a long sigh of relief that was half a 
shudder. There was no mistaking the 
form ; and it was as good as medicine to 
see her there. She was alone. 

“Are you better?” she asked. It was 
too dark to see her face clearly ; I thought 
by her voice she had been weeping. I had 
to lean against a corner of the entrance, as 
I said: 

“It was nothing. When pistols are 
thrown about so carelessly, someone is 
bound to be hurt—a foolish practice. 
Where ”—but I could not put it that way. 
“Are we only two?” 

“ My husband is gone.” 

“Gone?” 

She pointed into the interior darkness. 

“When the buccaneers broke in. But 
he called to me to follow. And I ran, 
when their hands were almost upon me. 
Then the cry of the armadilla was raised, 
and I saw them crowd out, and came back. 

‘ He would think to find a wav 
out, to gain help from the armadilla, and 
return for us. The case looked 
so hopeless.” 

She said it so pitifully that I must needs 
answer. “It looked desperate indeed. I 
trust he has got out.” Taking a few steps 
into the gloom, I called him, and listened, 
and called again ; and the place rang with 
hollow echoes, but gave back no reply. 

Through the opening, my eyes were met 
by a flashing of stars, and my ears by a 
thunder of guns. Westward a low line of 
fire burned along the margin of the world, 
and smouldered out even as I gazed. The 
island lay without feature in the dusk ; so 
that the inlet and its neighbourhood were 
merely matter of conjecture for the eye. 
But I judged by the red flashes that the 
Wren still lay within the inlet ; and that the 
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armadilla, as near the mouth as her ton- 
nage allowed, held the buccaneer neatly 
in a trap, from which it would take more 
than Tom Adams’s ingenuity to extricate 
her. For the present, then, we had to 
fear no further molestation. As I stepped 
out upon the ledge, the woman following, 
we heard the sea murmuring into the ear 
of night. It seemed strange: the struggle 
with the buccaneers was still clashing in 
the chamber of my brain, the flare of the 
flambeau was in my eyes, yet here was the 
whole thing sunk to remote red flashes, a 
deep peace of stars and the soft night lay 
about me, and the one, for whom I had 
fought stood by my side, unharmed. 

The eye of day had barely closed when 
the Wren’s cannonading died away. It 
was kept up for some time longer by the 
armadilla, who had more ammunition to 
throw away ; but at last she, too, fell quiet. 
Now and again the forest cried out in its 
sleep. But for that one would have said 
that nothing existed save the night and the 
sea and us two. 

I said to her: “ We can do no better than 
stay up here forthe night. The difference 
between the two vessels yonder will be 
settled soon after daybreak, and it should 
go hard with the buccaneer. If you 
choose, I can bring up leaves and branches 
for a couch for you within the cavern. I 
will stay here and watch. 

“ The cavern has an occupant,” she said. 

“I had forgotten. But he will not 
object if I remove him.” 

“ Poor fellow, let him rest. 
here, too.” 

“You are not afraid?” 

She turned her eyes upon me. 

“No, Lam not afraid.” 

Thereafter she was silent, and sat for 
long without a stir beyond the quiet motion 
of her bosom. I would not disturb her ; 
and, half closing my eyes, I watched 
the stars, and let the sense of her presence 
steal over me like a gentle intoxication. All 
the while my mind would have run 
feverishly questioning the cavern. What 
lay through the gloom there? Was there 
an outlet, or hidden pools, or black 
abysses? The inner disturbance which 
threw up these questions like puffs of 
smoke was compounded of hope and dread 
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and shame; and I turned resolutely away 
from it. ‘The morrow would show; for 
to-night she was mine, and although in 
honour I would not touch her with the tip 
of my finger, yet through long hours to 
dawn she would be breathing by me, and 
that seemed enough. 

I know not if I slept, but I was suddenly, 
about midnight, very wide awake, with all 
my senses on the inlet. A long moment of 
suspense was broken by a single human 
voice, frail at that distance but clear ; and 
then, with a red blaze where the armadilla 
jay, a full broadside shook the night. The 
quiver of it died into deep stillness. And 
that was all. 

It sounded like a false alarm of the 
Spaniards. But when daybreak came, 
heralded by a great screeching and clamour 
in the forest, it showed better reason for 
alarm than even the Spaniards suspected. 
The Wren was gone. 

Her loss was discovered at once aboard 
the armadilla, and there was much running 
about and climbing to the masthead. But 
a fair breeze was blowing south, the sea 
was clear of craft to the horizon; and I 
could not help a lift of pride to see how 
cleanly the thing had been done. There 
were many aboard the Wren who would 
have preferred, I knew, to sail out boldly 
and attack ; but on the whole I considered 
it no disgrace that the prudent spirits had 
prevailed. The armadilla was too strong 
for the little vessel. 

My companion was upon her feet, gazing 
too; and it went to my heart tc see how 
pale the night’s vigil had left her. 

“The dawn has come,” I said, to comfort 
her, “and the field is with your people. 
Your troubles are nearly at an end.” 

“You are very good,” she said, and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

I turned away, not liking what I saw. 
It was a fair morning, fair; a few stars 
still glimmered beyond the spreading rim 
of dawn; the sea awoke with a tremor to 
the touch of day ; but it brought no joy to 
me. Something surged within me like a 
rising tide, and it was all I could do to 
keep my mind above the sensation and 
fixed on what remained to be done. 

I brought my musket forth, wondering 
if a shot could be heard so far ; but before 
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I could fire [ saw a figure running at full 
speed along the beach toward the arma- 
dilla. 

“Who is that?” I asked, for my eyes 
went dim. 

It seemed long before she answered, “ It 
is my husband.” 

He ran until the water was about him, 
and stood waving his arms. He was seen 
at once from the ship, and when a boat 
put forth he began to move this way and 
that in the shallow water, with clasped 
hands raised above his head. As the boat 
drew near, terror of the deep water fell 
away from him, and he waded forward 
like a man in dread lest the boat should 
fall to pieces if she touched the island. 
The water was up to his neck when they 
reached him. We saw him drawn into 
the boat like a dead man, and then we 
saw him no more. - 

What terror haunted those unknown cor- 
ridors of the cavern ? 

There was no need to fire the musket. 
The boat would return. 

I lowered her down the precipice. As I 
turned to follow, my eye was held by 
something dim and pale in the black mouth 
behind. It was the face of the brave 
fellow I had shot. I felt no fear, or re- 
pulsion, or remorse ; only I hoped he bore 
no grudge against me; and so left him to 
his long sleep. 

After so much traffic, a clear path was 
tiodden to the stream. We followed the 
water for about an hour, until the shores 
widened and grew sandy, and the sea made 
gleaming rifts among the foliage ; and at 
last a turn gave us the rul! ocean and the 
armadilla. 

“TI may not show myself on the open 
beach,” said I. 

“You do not intend to stay on the 
island ?” 

“It is a safer place for me than the 
armadilla.” 

“ My husband would ensure your safety ; 
in mere justice he would do that.” 

“Tt is better I should stay.” 

“You may be here for years.” 

“T will try to be patient.” 

She hung her head ; she was breathing 
more quickly, and a flush crept into her 
cheeks. 
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“T owe you so much,” she said. “ It is 
like ingratitude to leave you here.” 

“It is the greatest kindness to me that 
we should separate here—now. Not 
because of the Inquisition, or a slow death 
in some foul corner of a Spanish fortress, 
which I think the armadilla would lead me 
to, in spite of your goodwill. For years I 
have led an evil life; I do not feel fit to 
walk upon the same ground with you ; and 
for every reason, I should’ be silent. But 
you have come to me as a religion; you 
have changed the look of life and the 
world for me. The boat will be here soon ; 
we shall never meet again on this side of 
the grave ; and when I say it is better so, 
I only say in other words that I love you.” 

Her face became bloodless; she fixed 
her gteat eyes upon me in appeal, some- 
thing trembled on her lips, but she was 
silent. 

“You think I had no right to tell you 
this. Well, it is done. And here is the 
boat.” 

As she turned and looked at the boat, 
moving like a spider on the blue face of 
the sea, her body was smitten with a brief 
and violent shudder. 

There was a breaking and rushing within 
me, and a blindness came over my eyes. 
Next moment I had sprung upon her, and 
she was in my arms, where she lay white 
and quiet, with closed eyes; and I kissed 
her lips again and again, and heard her 
murmuring “ My hero.” 

“Tt is not right. You cannot go to that 
mockery of a man. My God, I could have 
killed him with my bare hands. Your life 
belongs to me—I staked my own for it ; you 
are mine, mine. You will stay with me. 
Let the armadilla go; let us hide from the 
boat. Don’t you see, my love—he will 
think you are dead, or gone with the 
buccaneers. I will work for you—oh, very 
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hard. I will hunt and fish. This island 
shall be our kingdom, love. Ah, stay witb 
me, my own love. You are mine.” 

An inarticulate sound of agony welled 
from her bosom ; she broke away from me 
and stood trembling, with dishevelled hair 
and bright eyes. “You are mad!” she 
said. “And I am mad. Oh, God, help 
me! I thought you would be strong. You 
should have been my strength at this 
moment.” 

I dropped upon my knees. 
only one strength now. 
you.” 

She stood looking down at me, and 
things moved slowly in those eyes of hers, 
and she smiled. 

“Yet you have been strong,” she said, 
svftly, “and good. And it is a great love ; 
and I love you, too. And because we love 
each other so, we cannot do this thing.” 

[ could only say “Stay with me,” and 
hold out my hands. 

She shook her head, with a look of 
infinite sadness. “The boat is here,” she 
said, “and because of my love and honour 
for you, I must go. Good-bye.” 

I bowed my head over a breaking heart, 
and she went. My eyes would not leave 
the spot where she had stood. It was a 
throbbing in the bruise upon my temple 
that roused me from stupor, quickened me 
to my loss. I sprang up with a curse and 
ran towards the beach. The boat was mid- 
way to the armadilla. My musket—I 
could pick off the steersman there: That 
would brir.* them back to kill me, and it 
would bring her. But my musket was left 
behind. I struck my head and wept at 
my stupidity, and thereupon a great weak- 
ness took me, and I sank to the ground in 
a swoon. 

‘When I came to myself, the armadilla 
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IRRIEMUIR, as every schoolboy 
knows, is an important manufactur- 
ing town of Forfarshire, in the east of 
Scotland, striving strenuously to make a 
dot for itself upon the map. Yet by a 
freak of fate the town, while rapidly ex- 
tending its borders and acquiring com- 
mercial importance, is fast losing its 
identity—and even its name. 

Kirriemuir until within the last eighteen 
years or so proceeded to fulfil the con- 
ventional destiny of any ordinary town, 
quite oblivious of the fact that it existed 
chiefly for the benefit of one young 
dreamer who wandered through the streets 
of his native town while “the past 
attended him like a cicerone” and he saw 
the present through the haze of his 
imagination. 
rubbed 


those who 


In the eyes of 
shoulders with J. M. Barrie on the steep 


streets of Kirriemuir he 
“ just like other 
folk.” There 
was nothing to 
show that he 
was “a chiel 
amang them 
takin’ notes ;” 
yet in his pere- 
grinations he 
was as truly 
“making him- 
self” as was 
S tevenson 
while rambling 
through the 
Pentland 
glens, or Burns 
while plough- 
ing the fields 
of Ayrshire, or Sir Walter Scott while 
roaming among the Liddesdale peasantry 
in search of old Scots ballads. 

The most remote and ordinary events 
of everyday life serve to kindle the flame 
of genius. Where a commonplace observer 

aoe 


was 


probably 


KURRIEMUIR. 


merely saw the switch-back streets and 
dull “closies” of Kirriemuir, Barrie dis- 
cerned Thrums and its varied annals. In 
any old weaver bending his back under 
“a heavy wob,” Barrie divined the 
biography of Tammas Haggart and the 
brethren of the Auld Lichts. To him the 
murmur of a loom suggested the idylls ot 
the weavers’ craft, and in the passing 
glimpse of a group of young men standing 
in the square on a Saturday night he read 
the Thrums chronicle of courtship. Every 
face, every transient gesture, every whim 
of gait became material for his art. 
“ Wearywarld” evolved himself out of a 
passing policeman, “Jess” sat in thr 
chair by the window of every home in the 
town, and the tripping footfall and song- 
snatch of any passing girl was to him a 
talisman which revealed the bewitching 
“Egyptian” Babbie dancing into the 
heart of the Little Minister among the 
pines of Cad- 
dam Wood. 

I suspect 
that when 
Barrie revisits 
his native town 
he wanders 
through it a 
veritable dual 
personality of 
“guest and 
ghost,” not 
quite certain 
whether he is 
in Kurriemuir 
or in Thrums. 
But this, I 
think, is cer- 
tain — that 
books who have 
locality through the mystic 
light of the classic “Window in 
Thrums” will find the frank common- 
placeness of Kirriemuir not a little dis- 
concerting. That, at all events, was the 
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readers of his 
viewed the 
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THE COMMONTY: LOOKING UP THE PATH TO ONE OF THE COTTAGES CLAIMING 
THE REAL “ WINDOW IN THRUMS.” 


feeling of my father and myself on the 
occasion of our visit to J. M. Barrie’s 


town. We were disenchanted almost 
immediately, and the rain which began to 
fall as if it meant to take possession of 
the day damped our enthusiasm, and 
turned our photographic impedimenta into 
a jest, which would have suited the 
humour of “Tammas Haggart.” 

We agreed, however, that it would be 
well to forget Kirriemuir and remember 
only Thrums. This lent zest-to our enter- 
prise, but it was a difficult task, for 
Kirriemuir heaved itself up against the 
grey sky in terraces of sombre red 
buildings, whose solid ranks were but 
sparsely pierced by a meagre steeple or 
two and by more numerous factory stalks, 
each with its smoke-pennon losing itself 
in the mist hanging low over the distant 
boundary of hills. To the east loomed a 
grim barrier of dark cliffs, half hid in 
herbage, amid which were faintly visible 
the deep fissures in the red sandstone 
quarries “ out of which Thrums was built.” 
We did not recognise in that high-piled 
town the “handful of houses jumbled 
together in a cup” which we had come so 


far to see, although later, from another 
point of view, we found suggestions of the 
ideal town of the novelist. 

The town Square, which appeals so 
romantically to the fancy as “the heart of 
Thrums,” looked inhospitable and unin- 
viting through the slanting rain. A 
melancholy dog or two; a few depressed 
shopkeepers standing at their doors ; some 
carriers’ carts waiting at the inevitable 
rendezvous ; and some hurrying passengers 
intent on their affairs, looked just a shade 
more palpably grey than the atmosphere 
steadily thickening into a Scotch mist. To 
observe the few passers-by reminded us of 
Barrie’s description of “ Aaron Latto,” for 
all were like that “ little silent man whose 
shoulders were almost as high as his ears, 
as if he had been caught for ever in a 
storm.” 

While we stood dripping and dubious, 
encumbered with cameras, the town bell 
struck the hour of two, and almost imme- 
diately the Square became the stage of 
bustling activity. It was that important 
event, “the meal hour,” and a crowd of 
workers hurried from every direction, 
advancing, converging, disappearing in the 
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rain like phantoms in a demoniac march 
of toil. These swift evolutions were 
accompanied by a hubbub of voices, which 
sounded harsh and unfamiliar to our ears. 
Through the crowd a stream of chattering 
girls wended their way, holding their 
utilitarian skirts of wumnattractive blue 
briskly out of the mud. We half ruefully 
recognised in them the successors of the 
prototypes of Barrie’s “ rivulet of girls ”— 
those brave working girls of the homes 
in Thrums who were content to toil, that 
“some bare-footed lad might be sent to 
college, who helped to hasten the Disrup- 
tion.” 

In a temporary lull of the rain we made 
our way to “the commonty ” or common, 
but ere we had well commenced to climb 
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The poles stood bare and meaningless, 
bereft of the gay festoons of garments 
hung out to dry, which was the raison 
d étre of their existence. It was as if we 
had got behind the scenes at the comedy 
of the weekly washing-day of the good 
wives of Thrums. 

The ascent winds past a lively streamlet 
called the Gairie, overhung by grey-green 
trees. The noise of the stream mingles 
pleasantly with the deep drone of 
machinery from the mills on its farther 
bank. 

The commonty, as all readers of “ The 
Courting of T’nowehead’s Bell” will 
remember, is that “short cut through a 
steep ascent” leading to the farm- 
steading of T’nowehead, which stands in 


Photo by J. Patrick, Edinburgh. 


THE FARMSTEADING OF TNOWEHEAD. 


the steep ascent which led to the goai of 
our pilgrimage—that white-washed cottage 
on the height in which Barrie has elected 
to place the “ Window in Thrums ”—the 
rain came down more persistently than 


ever. However, we were already so 
thoroughly drenched, that the deluge did 
not dissuade us from our purpose. The 
commonty rose before us opaquely green. 
The grassy slope seemed to huddle before 
the wet wind which harassed it, and each 
blade was powdered with superfluous 
moisture till it gleamed like hoar-frost. 
As we climbed the path, which was too 
steep for the rain to linger on, we noted 
the clothes-poles dotted at intervals all 
over the commonty, at various grotesque 
angles, according to the “ lie” of the brae. 


a north-easterly direction from the house 
of the “ Window in Thrums.” It was up 
this path that Sam’l Dickie ran when he 
raced Sanders Elshioner (who had taken 
the longer way by the main road “ to save 
his boots”) for a wife, watched breath- 
lessly by those members of the Auld Light 
Kirk who were fortunate enough to “ sit in 
the laft ” on that memorable Sabbath day. 
The commonty, too, was the scene of 
the muster of the congregation of the Auld 
Licht Kirk on summer Sabbath com- 
munion days, when the song of the Gairie 
burn joined in the weavers’ psalm-singing 
and lent a softer charm to the trenchant 
voice of the Little Minister, who possessed 
“the only voice which could be heard all 
over the commonty at a tent-preaching.” 
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We obtained a photograph of the rainy 
commonty, although the scene was disap- 
pointing ; yet, on looking back from about 
the middle of the steep, we, for the first 
time, glimpsed hints of the existence of 
Barrie’s ™ little red town.” 

We met only one passenger on the way 
—a little flaxen-haired girl, looking lost 
beneath a big umbrella, descending the 
sloppy path with careful steps and 
carrying a pitcher, to which was slung a 
gay handkerchief containing, perhaps, the 
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of the “ Window in Thrums.” Artist to 
the core, Barrie has chosen the most 
salient point of vantage for his purpose in 
all Kirriemuir. We were amused to dis- 
cover, from the garrulity of a native, that 
no fewer than three houses claim to con- 
tain the “ real” Window in Thrums. We 
did not concern ourselves with the hyper- 
practical question—which was the “ real” 
Window? It was sufficient for us that 
Barrie’s artistic perception had seized upon 
and idealised the most picturesquely 





“THE TENEMENTS,” KIRRIEMUIR ; 


meal of her father at work in the mill at 
the foot of the commonty. To us she 
walked, as in a vision, in the invisible foot- 
steps of Barrie’s sweet dream-child—that 
“little girl in a magenta frock” who 
wanders through his books and ranks 
with other immortal children of literature 
as one who can never grow old and who 
can never die. ‘ 

At length we reached the cottage 
familiar to many eyes through the idealistic 
representation of William Hole, R.S.A., 
which graces the cover of the paper edition 





Photo by J. Patrick, Edinburgh. 
BIRTHPLACE OF J. M. BARRIE. 


situated cottage in the landscape. Yet 
with a natural curiosity to discover how 
much of Thrums, as portrayed in his book, 
could be seen, we ascended the ladder 
leading to the trap-door of the garret con- 
taining the window in the artist’s drawing. 
We craned our necks to note the features 
of the rain-blurred panoramic view spread 
out before us, with a whimsical reflection 
that it was probably more than Barrie 
himself had troubled to do; and 
although it was evident that the author 
had, in the words of the occupant of the 
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cottage, “ mixed things up a bit,” yet it was 
quite possible to discern, among other de- 
tails, the gable of the Auld Licht manse 
and the smoke from its chimneys far down 
the valley among the trees. 

We did not linger long in the musty 
garret, but retraced our steps down the 
commonty in search of the second claimant 
to the honour of being the “ real ” window. 
We found it in the “ Tenements ”—in the 
house in which the novelist was born. As 
we walked towards it along the highway, 
the rain continued to fall in a fine mist 
which effectually blotted out the terraced 
cemetery—that “ highest point in Thrums ” 
—trevered by all readers of Barrie’s books 
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we were emphatically assured by a 
vigorous old dame who claimed, in pic- 
turesque language, to be the nurse who 
had “cradled a’ the Barries.” At least 
we believed that we stood under the sacred 
roof which had housed the marvellous 
woman, whose unique “ In Memoriam ” by 
her gifted son is a world’s wonder. 

But we willingly entered the third 
house claiming the honour of possessing 
the “ real” window situated on the other 
side of the entrance to Barrie’s_birth- 
place. Here, to use the parlance of the 
children’s games, we found ourselves 
“hot.” The woman of the house sincerely 


believed that the story of “Jess” was 
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“A WINDOW IN THRUMS,” KIRRIEMUIR. 


because it guards the grave of “ Margaret 
Ogilvie.” 

The road was curiously pink in colour, 
very different from the drab monotony of 
the highways of Fife to which our eyes 
were accustomed, and the rain-pools on its 
surface showed an irridescent scum which 
suggested the presence of oily matter 
among the mud. 

There was little in Barrie’s birthplace 
or in its surroundings to please the eye. 
We could readily appreciate the artistic 
impulse which prompted the novelist to 
make this “real” window a convenient 
point of departure, for that this was the 
house of the classic “ Window in Thrums ” 


largely that of her own mother, who had 
sat, an invalid, for twenty years at the little 
window looking out into the street, where 
she had “ viewed things happy, and mourn- 
ful, and terrible,” like Jess from the 
“Window in Thrum.” She told us a 
pathetic story of the staff made famous by 
the novelist, and triumphantly vindicated 
her claim by adding that Barrie had that 
staff, which was her mother’s staff, “ up in 
Lunnon wi’ him.” 

Plainly “ Jess” was Margaret Ogilvie 
in a mystery, and both represented the soul 
of motherhood. Again we admired 
Barrie’s consummate skill in appropriation, 
for the staff evidently belonged to some- 
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body else’s mother, but to “Jess” by 
divine right of art. 

And thus we saw the three rival 
claimants to the honour of being the 
“ Window in Thrums,” but we felt that it 
would require the ingenuity of an Andrew 
Lang to unravel what bids fair in the 
future to develop into the mystery of the 
“real” window. What in reality is it 


which attracts pilgrims to this literary 
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anchorage amid life’s buffeting storms. 
“ There is scarce a house in all my books,” 
says the novelist to Margaret Ogilvie, 
“where I have not seen you bending 
over the fireplac .. winding up the 
clock.” ‘ 

We continued our pilgrimage towards 
“Tillyloss” for the purpose of photo- 
graphing the house where Tammas 
Haggart lived and “ became a humourist.” 


Photo by J. Patrick, Edinburgh. 


“I CRADLED A’ THE BARRIES.” 


shrine? Is it not that Barrie has illumined 
that lowly window with a light which 
finds an answering ray in every heart, 
although none but he has been gifted to 
interpret the gleam? He has sho\-n_us 
that any window in any place in the wide 
world at which any mother sits “ viewing 
things happy, and mournful, and terrible,” 
can be your “Window in Thrums” or 
mine. It is the shrine of mother-love, the 
home of our lost youth, our heart’s safe 


Newton Bank is the everyday name of 
“ Tillyloss.” It consists of three tiers or 
rows of houses, approached by a steep and 
narrow path from the highway. Behind 
are the gardens which Barrie makes the 
scene of the drama of weaving life. 

We had more than the rain to contend 
against while photographing the place, for 
the mothers of “Tillyloss” seemed 
anxious to drag their numerous offspring 
into the picture. As in “Tammas 
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Haggart’s case, it was, not at the moment 
but only afterwards, that we “saw the 
humour of it.” The rain lashed down the 
path and the wind sported with the 
camera in a jocular fashion which we did 
not then appreciate, chiefly because there 
was no enchantment about the square walls 
and wet outside stair of Tammas 
Haggart’s house. We managed, however, 
to select a representative group of Thrums’ 
bairns to brighten the picture, which was 
secured in the nick of time, for an unseen 
mother in an adjacent “closie” shrilled 
out to a small boy in charge of a smaller 
sister to “ haud Jeanie’s ribbon doon oot o’ 
the wind ”—an impossible task, which we 
left him frantically attempting to perform. 

Afterwards we visited the Auld Licht 
manse, which stands at the end of a pretty 
avenue eastward from Thrums. We were 
shown the tiny study where the Little 
Minister prepared his “ discourses,” and 
the parlour—that mute witness of many 
strange scenes. It was here that God 
stood like a pillar of cloud between the 
ministers mother and the dour-faced 
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ruling elder who meant to tell her that 
the stern Auld Lichts had “ washed their 
hands” of her son, but who, relating ine 
scene to his cronies afterwards, was fain 
to confess, “ Ay, but when I focht to bring 
oot the words my mouth snecked like a 
box.” 

It was this parlour also that witnessed 
the strange home-ccming of the Little 
Minister’s bride on the night of the “ Great 
Rain,” after the marriage had _ been 
solemnised “ over the tongs” by the gipsy 
king in Caddam Wood. 

But we did not linger, being bent on 
visiting the grave of Margaret Ogilvie ; and 
the road was steep and the rain persistent. 
How it slanted like javelins from the 
clouds, and how mirage-like distant Kirrie- 
muir advanced and retired through the 
mist ! 

While we stood by the grave, and read 
the chronicle of the marble stone, which 
gleamed whitely through the green gloom 
of rain-swept boughs, we remembered 
many passages in that amazing literary 
monument which her son bad raised to 


THE CUTTLE WELL. 
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the memory of “ Margaret Ogilvie.” Who 
that has read the book can forget the pro- 
found impression it left upon the mind? 
To some the book came as an electric 
interpretation of a feminine soul; others 
were daunted by the nude power of it and 
by an uncomfortable feeling that this 
author had accomplished something 
perilously akin to 

“ Botanising on a mother’s grave” ; 
while others, again, read it with awe as 
they would read a sacred book which was 
above all criticism. 

Standing by her grave and remembering 
her son’s pen-portrait of her, the thought 
suggested itself that, but for the author’s 
extraordinary affinity to his mother and 
her haunting, pervasive possession of his 
mind, Barrie would, in all probability, 
have remained a largely inarticulate 
artist. He, above all other living authors, 
seems to possess a dual existence; and 
whether his genius is strictly his own 
pessession or under the control of his 
mother’s personality, is a question which 
may be left to the psychologist to puzzle 
over. Certain it is that Barrie has been 
enabled to express himself in literature in 
a unique and unapproachable fashion 
because of his subtle understanding of his 
mother’s nature. It is “uncanny” to a 
degree. In one sense it may be averred 
that Margaret Ogilvie was the seer and 
her son the interpreter of her vision ; that 
she was the thought and he the articulate 
word of the printed page—an ideal con- 
junction of gifts when both were 

“of imagination all compact.” 

In this elusive partnership of minds 
Barrie’s mother seems actually to be the 
, predominant partner; for if one reads his 
books, as a book-lover will, in the hope of 
discovering the author behind his story, it 
will be found that the reader never gets 
quite face to face with him; he has only 
just vanished, and perhaps he will be 
found over the next page! But in the 
next page, and the next again, he still 
baffles the quest of the reader; while his 
mother reigns palpably in his books be- 
cause she is the powerful influence shaping 
his mind. “He tries to keep me out of 
his books,” says the mother-heroine trium- 
phantly, “but he canna! It is more than 
he can do.” 

No. 16. New Series. July, 1904. 
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Of course, how much is fact and how 
much fiction or, rather, imagination, in the 
revealing book of “Margaret Ogilvie” 
only Barrie himself can tell, but it is 
apparent that the spirit in possession is 
that of his mother. When the literary 
hero of that story reads to his father out 
of his latest book, the father, “ beguiled 
into unwonted revelation,” says musingly, 
“That lassie in your book is very natural. 
Some of the ways you say she has; your 
mother had them just the same. Did you 
ever notice what an extraordinary woman 
your mother is?” And the same hero, in 
an unforgettable passage which I cannot 
refrain from quoting, says, “I never read 
any of my last book toher. When it was 
finished she was too heavy with years to 
follow a story. To me this was as if my 
book must go out cold into the world.” 
(The self-sacrificing sister, who occupies 
the background of Barrie’s books and is 
one of his finest creations, divines this.) 
“On a day about three weeks before my 
mother died, my father and I were called 
softly upstairs. She was sitting bolt up- 
right in her old chair by the window with 
a manuscript in her hands. But she was 
looking about her without much under- 
standing. ‘Just to please him,’ my sister 
whispered. And then, in a low, trembling 
voice, my mother began to read. I looked 
at my sister. Tears of woe were stealing 
down her face. Soon the reading became 
very slow, and stopped. After a pause, 
‘There was something you were to say to 
him,’ my sister reminded her. ~‘ Luck! 
muttered a voice as from the ‘dead: 
‘Luck!’ and the old smile came running 
to her face like a lamplighter, and she said 
to me, “I am ower far gone to read, but 
I’m thinking [' m in it again!’” 


In the evening the rain ceased, and we 
had a most enjoyable ramble through the 
Den of Kirriemuir, where we came quite 
unexpectedly upon the “Cuttle Well,” 
familiar to readers of Barrie’s books as the 
trysting-place of the loversof Thrums. The 
rays of the setting sun penetrated through 
the dense foliage and fell in orangy light 
upon the path which winds by.the side 
of a half-hidden streamlet. The pretty 
glen was, as Barrie says, “so craftily 
hidden away in a fold at the western edge 
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of Thrums, that when within a stone’s 
throw you may give up the search for 
Ricks. ae shape it is almost a semi- 
circle, but its size depends upon you and 
the maid.” 

The Cuttle Well—which seemed once 
upon a time to have been a natural, per- 
haps a medicinal, spring—was, to our eyes, 
bereft of sylvan grace by an elaborate 
cairn of artificial rock-work which sur- 
rounded it and which, though pretty in 
a meretricious way, rather affronted the 
simplicity of the glen. Moreover, the 
spring was locked with an aggressive pad- 
lock and ticketed with a brass label. We 
again reminded ourselves that this was the 
Thrums’ trysting-place and that we stood 
on ground made classic by Barrie’s genius ; 
but we would fain have honoured Senti- 
mental Tommy’s Hogmanay toast in a 
draught from the Cuttle Well. “Here’s a 
tuast that we'll drink in silence,” said he: 
~ one that may hae sad thochts at the back 
of it for some of us, but one, my friends, 
that keeps the hearts o’ Thrums folk green 
and ties us a’ thegither like as it were wi’ 
twine. It’s to them, wherever they may 
be this nicht, who have sat as lads and 
lasses at the Cuttle Well.” 

When we returned through the dusk to 
our hotel, the ominous tints of the after- 
glow in the sky presaged more rain. Yet 
we were eager to see the Glen of Quharity, 
which lies five miles from Kirriemuir, and 
we arranged to be conveyed thither in the 
morning in a “machine ”—which is a Scot- 
ticism for any nondescript vehicle—driven 
by a local Jehu warranted as qualified to 
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point out to us “ 
way. 

Hoping for a fair morning in spite of 
the portentous weather signs, we retired 
just as the town bell of Thrums “ clanged 
its last word to the night.” Alas, the 
morning brought with it the dreary rain! 
Our project was, therefore, most un- 
willingly abandoned. We really could not 
face another drenching day of pilgrimage, 
but as the train bore us homewards we 
comforted ourselves with the reflection that 
possibly if we had succeeded in visiting 
Glen Quharity we should have found 
that 


all Barrie’s bits” by the 


“ Although ’twas fair 
’Twould be another Yarrow!” 


And so for us the Dominie waits pupil- 
less and storm-stead in his lonely school- 
house in the glen, whiling away the time 
by “challenging his right hand to a game 
at the dambrod against his left”; for us 
the fascinating gipsy Babbie flits singing 
through the listening woods and the Little 
Minister—a Ulysses unbound and with no 
wax in his ears to muffle the syren voice 
of the charmer—stands behind a tree 
spell-bound by the song of his fate. For 
us too Tommy and Grizel sit beneath the 
odorous pines while she teaches him what 
true love is; and for us that human “ blast 
o’ wind,” Lauchlan Campbell, sends his 
pipes skirling fhrough the glen in a 
pibroch so loud and shrill that the aghast 
Dominie will once more prove himself 
“bonnie at louping a dyke” to get out of 
the path of the fey piper of Glen Quharity. 


Pon 
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THE LIFE STORY OF THE EYED 
HAWK-MOTH 


By JOHN J. WARD 


Author of ‘‘ Minute Marvels of Nature.” 


HE Hawk-Moths are large swiftly- 
flying insects, and from this latter 
characteristic is derived their popular 
name, for as regards flight they hold 
amongst insects a similar place to that of 
the hawks amongst birds.. 

Many of these moths have a long pro- 
boscis, or tubular tongue, which is often 
much longer than their bodies and can 
be unrolled and stretched out to the deep 
recesses of flower blooms, thus sipping up 
their contained nectar, while the moth 
remains poised on rapidly vibrating wings 
at a distance of several inches from the 
flower, and looks much like a suspended 
shadow while so employed. 

The Eyed Hawk-Moth, however, pos- 
sesses only a short honey-sucking tube, and 
has a heavier flight, and is therefore both 
more readily seen and captured than some 
of the species, as it flies at dusk around 
the trees on which the female insect 
deposits her eggs. 


Tilustrated from Photographs by the Author. 


Taking night-flying hawk-moths while 
on the wing, however, is rarely a profitable 
pastime. A much more satisfactory 
method of obtaining these insects is, in the 
early morning, to visit the trees around 
which they are suspected, and carefully 
examine their trunks, where, not infre- 
quently, individuals may be found resting 
after their flight. 

The colours of hawk-moths, while not 
being so gaudy and showy as some 
lepidoptera, are yet often very beautiful, 
and this is true of the insect we are 
considering. The fore wings are of a rose- 
tinged grey, heavily shaded with wave- 
like umber markings ; while the lower or 
hind pair of wings are of a carmine shade, 
each possessing a large eye-spot—hence 
the name “ Eyed” Hawk-Moth—grey in 
the centre and shaded with blue, and 
finally surrounded with black. The body 
is coloured like the fore-wings, and the 
whole has a soft, rich, velvety effect. 
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FIG. I. EGGS OF THE EYED HAWK-MOTH ON THE STEMS 
AND LEAF STALKS OF APPLE TREE, NATURAL SIZE. 


The Eyed Hawk-Moth is always ad- 
mired, whether it be a “set” specimen in 
the cabinet of the collector or a living 
example seen in the garden or orchard, 
in which latter situations they are most 
frequently found on apple trees, while im 
the open country they are 
partial to willows. 

Before these handsome 
and rich colour effects can be 
produced, however, some 
wonderful _ transformations 
have to be gone through ; for 
this moth, which we now sée 
so perfect and lovely in every 
respect, was, perhaps only a 
few hours before, buried be- 
neath the soil. 

In illustration Fig. 1 is 
shown the first stage in the 
life history of this interest- 
ing insect. A hundred or 
more of these pale green eggs 
are deposited by the mother 
moth about the stems and 
leaf-stalks of the trees on 
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days after they are 
laid, a tiny green 
caterpillar with a pur- 
ple horn at its tail 
emerges from the egg. 
At first, naturally, the 
caterpillar is very 
small and difficult to 
observe, and it has a 
curious habit of rest- 
ing at full length 
along the green veins 
or nervures of the 
under sides of the 
leaves, where, by 
reason of similarity of 
colour and form te 
the veins, the tiny 
insects are probably 
effectively protected 
from their enemies. 
in Fig. 2 I have made 
a photograph of two of 
these tiny larve, when 
three days old, resting 
in this fashion; they 
can be seen on the veins of the lower half 
of the leaf. 

The young caterpillar grows rapidly 
(Fig. 3) and moults its skin from time tu 
time as it gets too big for it. The skin 
first breaks around the head, the horny 


which the larve feed, about FIG. 2. ‘CATERPILLARS OF THE EYED HAWK-MOTH TIREE 


the end of June or beginning 
of July. Some nine or ten 


DAYS. OLD: TWO CAN BE SEEN. RESTING ON THE 
VEINS OF THE LOWER HALF OF THE LARGE LEAF. 
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head-covering being left to be pushed off 
perhaps when the insect has freed its body 
of its integument, which it does by a 
curious muscular movement, pushing the 
loose skin lower and lower down until the 
horn at its extremity is reached. This 
horn bends down as the skin nears it, and 
then suddenly withdraws, leaving the old 
skin in a little heap behind. After 
moulting the caterpillar rests for a while, 
and then becomes ravenously hungry, and 
proceeds diligently to work upon the 


FIG. 3. 


young leaves, which disappear with 
astonishing rapidity. 

From thirty to forty days after their 
emergence from the egg the caterpillars are 
full-grown, and their skin then presents a 
rough, wrinkled, and shagreened appear- 
ance, coloured green, and speckled with 
white ; they also bear seven oblique white 
stripes down each side of the body. Fig. 4 
shows three full-grown larve on a twig of 
apple tree. 

When they are full-fed, about the end 
of August, their delicate green colour 
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disappears and they become of a yellowish 
or brown hue. When they begin to change 
colour in this way, they leave the food 
plant, making their way back along the 
branches and down the trunk of the tree 
to the soil below. And if we watch the 


larva when it reaches the ground, we shall 
get a hint as to how it is going to spend the 
next stage in its life history. 

For a time it crawls about over the rough 
soil, pushing in its head here and there 
and withdrawing it again in a very curious 
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dissatisfied manner. Eventually it arrives at 
some soft loose earth which seems 
especially attractive, and after carefully 
surveying a small area at this spet several 
times over, it pushes its head further into 
the soil than it has hitherto done. Then, 
just as we are expecting it to withdraw 
again, as we have previously seen it do, we 
find that, instead, it is gradually disap- 
pearing beneath the soil. Slowly its body 
winds round, sometimes almost corkscrew 
fashion, gently heaving up the earth as it 
goes, until at last it has completely 
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disappeared from view. Fig. 5 shows 
three photographs of the caterpillar 
entering the soil. 

At this stage we have to leave it, for 
we cannot follow its actions further 
without disturbing it. However, if we 
mark the spot and return about a week or 
ten days later, and then carefully remove 
the soil to one side of the marked portion, 


if all has gone well, we shall find, a few 
inches below 


the surface, 
a rounded or 
oblong cham- 
ber, which 
the larva has 
formed by 
means of 
muscular 
pressure and 
the rough file- 
like skin 
which covers 
its body; 
working 
round and 
round in the 
cavity until it 
has been made 
sufficiently 
large to com- 
fortably shel- 
ter the in- 
sect’s body. 
In this cham- 
ber we shall 
find some 
thing quite 
different to 
the caterpil- 
lar that we 
saw go into 


the soil. In- FIG. 4. FULL-GROWN LARVA OF THE EYED HAWK- 
stead, we MOTH, 


have a red or 
brown, glossy pupa or chrysalis (Fig. 6). 
If we should happen to arrive just 
before the chrysalis is evolved from the 
caterpillar, we should see that the latter 
had become distorted and contracted in 
shape, and was resting back downwards in 
its excavation. Eventually, however, its 
tightened skin can stretch no more, and so 
breaks, and the final larval skin is cast off. 
On this occasion, there is no new green 
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skin beneath, such as has always appeared 
at previous moultings; instead, we have 
the harder brown shell of the pupa or 
chrysalis. 

Here below the surface of the ground 
it lies throughout autumn, winter, and 
spring, safely protected against cold and 
damp, birds, and other above-ground 
enemies. And here, too, are evolved its 
wonderful wings clothed on both sides 

with innu- 
st » merable_ mi- 
croscopic 
scales, all 
regularly 
placed like 
those of fish, 
which by 
their various 
colours and 
symmetrical 
arrangeme nt 
build up the 
beautiful de- 
signs and 
markings so 
fascinating to 
the eye. 

Everybody 
who has 
touched the 
wings of a 
moth knows 
how readily 
the scales, or 
“dust,” are 
rubbed from 
them, and 
how soon the 
wing designs 
disappear 
under such 
treatment, 
Yet how mar- 


vellously 
does Nature work! for before this 


creature can use its lovely wings, it has to 
break through its pupa case, or chrysalis 
shell, and then exert considerable force and 
pressure to push its way through the 
coarse, rough soil. Nevertheless, when it 
has performed this apparently injurious 
but very necessary labour, and issues forth 
to the world above, it appears perfect and 
unblemished. As its wings dry and 
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expand, their delicate velvet-like beauty— 
which one touch from our fingers can so 
irreparably damage—manifests itself with 
a perfection that is simply astounding, 
considering that the insect has so recently 
pushed its way through three or four 
inches, or moré, of soil. 
On the moth arriving at the surface of 
the ground, it, for a time, presents any- 
thing but a handsome appearance, and 
looks very unlike the beautiful insect 
which it eventually becomes. Its wings 
are saturated with moisture and cling 
limply about its body as it rushes about in 
a very hurried fashion to find a suitable 
place in which to develop its organs of 
flight. At last it comes to the base of a 
tree, perhaps the same on which it fed as 
a hungry caterpillar and down the 
branches and trunk of which it descended 
to the soil, and at once it commences to 
ciawl up the rough bark. Upward it 
goes, at a good pace, until it arrives at a 
branch or other projecting portion, where 
it can suspend itself by its claws, and 
expose its body and wings to the 
atmosphere to dry. 
If we watch it closely, we shall observe 
its short soft wings slowly expand and 
stiffen out until they become rigid and 
under muscular control. And then, when 
they have reached their full length, the 
upper and more brightly coloured surfaces 
are closed together, and the moth rests 
im this attitude for an hour or more. At 
the end of that period, after a little pre- 
liminary flapping of its wings, it suddenly 
FiG. 5. THE FULL-GROWN CATER- 
PILLAR PUSHING ITS WAY INTO 
THE SOIL: OBSERVE THE GRAD- 
UAL DISAPPEARANCE. 


reverses their position, revealing 
their upper and handsomely 
coloured surfaces. It has then 
completed its metamorphoses, and 
is in its normal resting position. 

Later on, after it has recovered 
from the labours of its emergence, 
it may crawl to a less exposed 
situation, and there rest again until 
nightfall, when with a silent move- 
ment it glides into the air, and is 
gone to seek its mate. 


FIG. 6. THE PUPA OR CHRYSALIS OF THE EYED 


HAWK-MOTH IN ITS CHAMBER IN THE 
GROUND. 












HE one fault which the casual callow 
critic finds impossible to forgive is 

a povel’s not being what its author never 
intended it to be. The callow critic 
picks up the new novel, and declares at the 
outset of his slighting notice of it— 


criticism nowadays is slighting, never 
slating, as it used to be—that he is disap- 
pointed with it. And then he tells the 
waiting world why; and the world learns 
that it is because the new book is utterly 
different. from its predecessor, which— 
but this is by the way—the same critic 
treated with contumely, but which the 
public probably bought by the thousand. 
The new book may be an infinitely better 
book than the first—that is no palliation 
of the offence in the callow eyes; it is 
different from the first, and that is enough 
for the critic, who is usually not only 
callow but shallow as well. 

But every work of fiction has other 
faults in addition to its not being some- 
thing which it was never meant to be. 
There are faults of commission as well as 
of omission. Thus, if a novel sets out to 
inculcate what seems to the writer to be a 
great principle of life or living, Mr. 
Justice Shallow pronounces its sentence : 
it is “teachy” or “preachy.” On the 
other hand, should it be frankly enter- 
taining, the breathless world is assured 
that the thing is all froth, and the reviewer, 
in a pained way, inquires if the writer 
really thinks that that sort of thing is 
literature. If an eighteenth century story 
follows a twentieth century one, the 
author is advised to stick to his twentieth 
century with which he deals so admirably 
—the same critic administered a careful 
snub to the author’s last modern novel— 
and not alienate his admirers by treating 
of a period of which he knows nothing. 
But should the novel be a twentieth cen- 
tury one, the chirruping fledgling of the 
callow brood becomes guttural in his grief 
that the author had failed to continue his 
delightful series of eighteenth century 
studies. 
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But in the eyes of the casual reviewer 
of novels—the five-shillings-a-column man 
(or woman)—the most unforgivable of sins 
is the creation of a sinner. The critic 
hisses the villain as soundly as the old 
Surrey audiences were wont to hiss him 
when the actor of the part came forward to 
take his call. “There are some good 
points in the book, but the character of 
Reginald Gripper is most detestable,” I 
read the other day in an alleged criticism 
of a novel. Now why the fact that 
Reginald Gripper was the detestable per- 
son which the author meant him to be, 
should not be accounted among the good 
points of the book heaven only knows; 
but somehow the critic gets it into his (or 
her) head that the repugnance of one of 
his personages reflects seriously upon the 
author himself, and he hisses the book for 
all he is worth—and more. 

I mention these things because their 
truth has been forced upon me from time 
to time in reading the criticisms which have 
been passed upon the work of Mr. E. F. 
Benson. I do not suggest that he has 
been very badly treated by the critics, but 
I do say that the strong points of many 
of his later works have not been appre- 
ciated as they should be by such persons 
as have written about him. He has been 
blamed in that his novels are not of a 
different genre, and because they are not 
exactly on the lines of “ Dodo.” Now, for 
my own part, I have always thought 
“ Dodo,” the novel which gave Mr. Benson 
his promotion from the rank and file of 
fiction-mongers, far less praiseworthy than 
some of the novels that followed it. It 
came out just ten years ago, I think, and 
it was greatly talked about. An attempt 
was made by the paragraphists, who pro- 
fess to be adepts at literary locksmithship, 
to provide a key to the romance, and 
ridiculous as their efforts were, there are 
still some people in the provinces who 
believe that the erratic heroine was taken 
from life, just as there are still sapient 
ones who affirm that Diana of the Cross- 
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ways was the Honourable Mrs. Norton, 
and that Dickens drew Horace Skimpole 
with Leigh Hunt posing for the character. 
But for that matter Sir H. C ll- 
B n still believes that Frankenstein 
was the monster, and not the-maker of the 
monster. At any rate, the “key” was 
discussed in many drawing rooms, and 
Dodo was pointed out to strangers in the 
Park. 

The character was drawn with such 
fearless art, and appeared so lifelike, that 
anyone who knew anything should have 
known that it was not taken from life. 
Dodo was a type, and she was as finished 
a type as was the Princess Irma in the 
greatest German novel of our time. Her 
vivacity, her vulgarity, her way of looking 
at things, and, above all, her way of 
expressing herself showed that her creator 
had power, observation, imagination, and 
feeling. It requires a true artist to draw 
a woman who is genuinely and com- 
mendably vulgar. George Gissing was 
the artist who saw the vulgar and nothing 
else in the world, and dealt with it with 
the vigour of a Hogarth; but Thomas 


Hardy, dealing with peasants and shop- 


keepers, scarcely ever sees it. It is be- 
cause Mr. Benson displayed his skill in 
this direction in his portrait of Dodo that, 
I think, he must be accounted a true artist. 

In those of his other books which treat 
of modern society, it appears to me that 
he has far more than justified the accep- 
tance which “Dodo” found with such 
readers as are capable of discriminating 
between the doubtfully good and the 
really bad. His pictures of personages 
are never merely silhouettes of society ; 
they have lines and lineaments, they have 
flesh and blood. - Of course, he has light- 
ness of touch; what true artist has not? 
But this virtue, so highly esteemed by 
readers, is referred to as frivolity by the 
extollers of the unreadable—the patrons 
of the putrid. The units in the society 
with which Mr. Benson deals are given 
over to frivolity, and he points his finger 
at them, and shows us how inane they 
are. The man who moans over the frivo- 
lities of fashion is not an artist, on the 
contrary, he is a moralist, and moralists, 
the history of the world has shown us, 
accomplish little in comparison with what 
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the satirists accomplish. Cervantes did a 
far greater and more enduring work than 
it was given to Savonarola to do, though 
the former was a jester, and the latter was 
beloved by George Eliot. The satire in 
“The Princess Sophia” and “Mammon 
and Co.” is all the more effective because 
of its lightness. Each book contains 
scenes that could be depicted only by 
Mr. Benson, touches of character that he 
only could give to people who are essen- 
tially silly and rejoicing in their silliness. 
But that novel of his which I think must 
be ranked as his highest achievement is 
“The Luck of the Vails.” Here we have 
a book which has little in common with 
such works of fiction as “ Dodo” and the 
“Princess Sophia,” but which has ballast 
and balance. The strong plot is held to- 
gether by strong characterisation, and the 
fact that a reader gets nearly half through 
the book before he finds out that the villain 
is a villain, shows, I maintain, the skill of 
the author, though I am not quite sure that 
the novel-reading public are not like the 
theatre-going public in their insistence that 
all the personages of a story shall be pro- 
vided with a sort of motor-car number, 
labelling them villains or heroes in the 
opening scene. Our romance writers 
adopt this plan with great success, and I 
do not doubt that readers find it con- 
venient. I must acknowledge that the 
bland Uncle Francis in “ The Luck of the 
Vails,” took me in through several 
chapters; but that only added to my 
appreciation of his success in taking in 
all the people with whom he came in con- 
tact. A more admirably drawn character 
does not exist in contemporary fiction, and 
his position in the story, his constant con- 
tact with his too trustful nephew, is one 
that enables him to be seen to advantage. 
“The Luck of the Vails” and “ The Vine- 
yard” contain the true elements of 
romance, and readers bless the name of 
Mr. Benson for having worked out his 
romances without the aid of a single 
hackneyed character, or a single strained 
situation. As for his “The Book of 
Months,” I like it too, which means that I 
like Mr. Benson when he is musing as well 
as when he amuses. 


(See Bibliography on page 422.) 
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HE autumn of 1870 was not a time 
propitious for poets. But some of 

the few Englishmen who, in the hush of 
thrilled suspense that fell upon Europe 
after Sedan, had ears for verse, were 
aware of a little burst of gay fantastic 
music, obviously calculated for a mood 
and a moment that had gone by, like those 
festive fireworks that continued to. blaze 
when Sadi Carnot lay dying. But the 
Paradise of Birds was less irrelevant than 
it seemed. The distinguished Oxford 
graduate who so pleasantly adapted 
Aristophanes to modern life, had, like 
‘ Aristophanes himself, serious meanings 
behind his apparent mirth. The new 
“Cloud-cuckoodom,” like the old, was a 
political invective, disguised by fancy and 
winged with jest, but animated and 


impelled by grave patriotic concern. The 
fortunes of the great constitutional party 


were under a cloud, and to an ardent 
young Conservative the situation of 
England herself might well present sinis- 
ter analogies to that crisis in the history 
of Athens, which the author of the Birds 
had sought vainly to avert. Democracy 
and free thought were everywhere ram- 
pant; Huxley and Tyndall were openly 
preaching atheism; Mr. Swinburne was 
chanting melodious hymns to the imminent 
Republic; and an immense majority had 
lately placed at the helm of Government a 
great Liberal statesman, with a pro- 
gramme of reform full of menace to every 
established interest. 

We have dwelt upon this lyric overture 
of Mr. Courthope’s strenuous scholarly 
career because it was, in spite of appear- 
ances, a true overture, preluding all the 
essential themes and motives of his subse- 
quent achievement, and not merely a sally 
of brilliant fancy thenceforth curbed. He 
has changed his weapons and his proce- 
dure, and narrowed, but not shifted, his 
ground. He has assailed Liberalism 
mainly in Poetry, but as critic, historian, 
professor, not as poet. Yet he has never 
been a mere partisan. The large circle 


who applauded his principles were often 
puzzled by his methods. He has gone his 
own way, and won assent less by any per- 
suasive appeal than by the impressiveness 
which belongs to conviction and character. 
His criticism, harsh and unimaginative as 
it often seems, derives its force ultimately 
from certain profound admirations, some 
of which he has had to vindicate against 
the world’s faint praise. His iconoclasm 
has been an incident in the defence of 
neglected shrines. To one shrine in par- 
ticular, which suffered rather from faint 
praise than from neglect, his services will 
not soon be forgotten. It was a fortunate 
chance which made the exposition of the 
great Augustan, who reflected more exactly 
than any other English poet his own 
literary ideals, Mr. Courthope’s first 
important literary task. Early in the 
seventies he took over the unfinished 
edition of Pope, which Whitwell Elwin 
had abandoned in disgust. His portion of 
this monumental work falls not a whit 
behind his predecessor’s in scholarship 
and learning, and it has all the advantages 
which come of complete intellectual 
sympathy between editor and poet. No 
one has more happily explained Pope’s 
ideal of style. Correctness was, at no time 
in the century which witnessed the magni- 
ficent audacities of Shelley and Byron, 
a very inspiring watchword for poets. It 
meant, or seemed to mean, the insipid uni- 
formity of a Pye or a Whitehead. Mr. 
Courthope admirably set forth the ener- 
getic concision, the perfect adequacy of 
speech to thought, which it implied for 
Pope, and in which he was so supreme a 
master. In the little volume called “ The 
Liberal Movement in English Literature ” 
(1885), he expounded at some length his 
own critical faith. Originally published 
as five articles in the “ National Review,” 
this lively survey of the main currents of 
our modern literature inevitably wore 
somewhat the air of a party manifesto. 
The writer’s own political animus was un- 
disguised. Yet his positions, if largely 
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determined by political principles, were not 
altogether acceptable to lettered persons of 
either party. Literary Conservatives were 
not prepared to surrender the creative 
Romanticism which had transformed the 
poetry of the early nineteenth century by 
labelling it “the Liberal movement.” 
Literary Liberals were equally indisposed 
to admit that the lonely chant of Words- 
worth or Shelley, or the trumpet call of 
“ Sartor,” were utterances of mere indivi- 
dualism, without relation to the national 
life. And students of literary history, 
apart from politics, pointed to the oddity 
of associating with a term redolent of 
modern industrialism, of Mill and Cobden, 
cotton-spinning and free trade, a poetry 
like that of Keats, steeped in the magic 
and the fragrance of old-world romance. 
There was much to be said on behalf of 
all these demurrers. Yet the procedure 
which they criticised was not at bottom 
either wantonly capricious or blindly par- 
tisan. It was merely an example of what 
happens in every province of investigation 
when a man of masterful personality with 
sharply defined principles, acquired else- 


where, takes possession of it, and drives 
the rigid demarcations of his thought 
across it, like Roman roads, without much 
regard to its accepted divisions and tradi- 


tional affinities. We say “ acquired else- 
where,” for, deeply and widely read as 
Mr. Courthope is in poetry, accomplished 
as he has shown himself as a poet, we do 
not think that the forces which have given 
his mind its dominant bent and mould 
have been mainly or intrinsically poetical. 
Nor are they in the narrower sense poli- 
tical. But they are political in the larger 
sense, that his way of thinking about 
all subjects has been controlled and 
coloured by a certain very definite idea of 
national well-being. Mr. Courthope 
would probably deny that his ideal is com- 
pletely represented, as his critics have 
been apt to declare, in the England of the 
eighteenth century. But there can be no 
doubt that the eighteenth century civilisa- 
tion of England contained at its best a 
large measure of the things which Mr. 
Courthope most values in national life: 
civic order, breeding, elegance, wit, regard 
for reason, reverence for antiquity. It is 
a Roman ideal, and Mr. Courthope is as 
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conspicuously Roman among English 
critics as Matthew Arnold, his “ eminent 
predecessor” in the chair of poetry at 
Oxford, was the Greek. His massive 
power has something of Roman rigidity ; 
it lacks suppleness, and, in spite of all 
those Aristophanic bird-carollings of his 
adolescence, it lacks humour. He chas- 
tises the brilliant levities of that “ eminent 
predecessor” in a fashion which tends 
to remind us, however unfairly, of Cato’s 
austere dealings with Attic wit. He 
introduces his contention that there is but 
one way of producing permanent pleasure 
in poetry—that namely which the “ great 
classical poets of every age have found,” 
not much more luckily, by a reference to 
Mr. Kipling’s Neolithic artist who so 
effectually wielded his axe—the axe of 
Gifford and Boileau—in support of the 
same persuasion, and resented, like Mr. 
Courthope, the mild doctrine of his Totem 
that there ‘were sixty-nine such ways, 
“and every single one of them is right.” 
But our critic’s Roman civic sense has none 


_the less been a source of strength to him 


even as a critic. No one before him had 
written the history of English poetry with 
so acute and penetrating an eye for the 
far-ramifying roots through which a 
national literature draws nurture from, and 
becomes the transfused expression of, the 
settled culture, the ordered beliefs and 
“ mythologies ” of the civic state. Behind 
the colloquial converse of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare he hears the interminable 
wrangle of the school of logic; behind 
their glancing imagery the systematically 
figured speech of the schools of rhetoric ; 
and he had the courage to follow out 
these affiliations to their logical issue, and 
to begin a History of English Poetry with 
an account (as vivid and glowing as any 
later page in it) of the educational methods 
of imperial Rome. To the same acute 
diagnosis we owe the admirable account of 
the literary “ wit” of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and of the literary Titanism of 
the sixteenth. The seemingly lawless 
demonic genius of Marlowe acquired a 
new hold upon Mr. Courthope’s critical 
intelligence, and even upon his critical 
sympathies, when he brought it into line 
with the formulated philosophic lawless- 
ness of Italy. His “ History of Poetry” 
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is in the main a history of poetic technique, 
carrying out in general conception the 
scheme unhappily left in embryo a 
hundred and twenty years before by Gray. 
No doubt this deliberate limitation of the 
scope of his work reflects certain other 
limitations. His acute perception of all 
the floating filaments of transformed social 
material in poetry had its reverse side ; for 
his critical faculty loses much of its 
security and ease where these palpable 
points of support fail, where tradition and 
technique merge in native quality of mind 
—and where the “Liberal Movement in 
English Literature,” in Mr. Courthope’s 
sense, begins to receive its more peculiar 
illustration. We cannot but think that 
his strong and salutary sense of the worth 
of civic life has led him to take a too 
narrow view of the sources of its strength, 
and to confound in the same anathema 
with those who assail or disintegrate it the 
idealists of poetry who do not directly 
promote it, but whose creative work, even 
if it express only stupendous power, like 
Byron's, is an element, as Goethe said, of 
culture, teaching little, but quickening and 
bracing the soul. To elaborate this view 
is no part of the business of the present 
article. We prefer, having hinted our 
stubborn faith in the idealisms of the 
nineteenth century, to pay a parting tribute 
to the critic and historian of poetry who 
has made so luminous its civic affinities. 
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Horace Walpole, in 
one of his letters, says, 
“TI don’t know how it 
is, but the wonderful 
seems worn out.” That 
is usually the point of view of the man 
who has lived on his capital of pleasure 
and has become blasé, but it also expresses 
sometimes the temper of a whole nation. 
Whatever modern civilization may have 
achieved in providing increased opportuni- 
ties for pleasure and excitement, it has not 
done much towards improving our capaci- 
ties for enjoyment, and we have lost 
especially that “first fine careless rap- 
ture,” which characterised the youth of the 
world, and still inspires young communi- 
ties atid many children. Of all the 
seasons spring alone seems in these days 
to awaken the sense of wonder in our 
hearts, but at the turn of days our scanty 
stock of enthusiasm and capacity for wor- 
ship have petered out, and July finds most 
of us suffering from ennui and world 
weariness. The London season has 
aroused some of us at least into action, 
but the gaiety is already waning, and the 
town of five million people will soon again 
become, from our point of view, intolerably 
dull. We treat the disease by an effort 
to escape from our surroundings ; we rush 
to the sea or the mountains ; we think that 
we shall find in the country the freshness 
and enthusiasm that the town denies us. 
But “the wonderful seems worn out” 
everywhere, and we hasten back to town 
only to discover that what we need is to 
escape from ourselves. 


Our Lost 
ENTHUSIASM 


The universal softening of manners 
which distinguishes our age from pre- 
ceding centuries is not entirely due, as some 
historians would have it, to Christianity 
and the School Board, but rather to the 
fact that we dunt care so much about 
things, or because we are interested in too 
many things. Manysidedness should 
make for variety and enjoyment, but it 
often produces an opposite result. The 
many-sided man suffers more than any 
other individual from ennui, because, as a 
result of that detachment which his 
character and tastes bring with it, he 
gradually loses the power to feel very 
strongly about anything. He is tolerant, 
easy mannered, gentle, and entertaining, 
not because he has learnt that it is good 
form to be so, but for the very simple 
reason that he has lost the capacity, 
among a multiplicity of interests, to love 
or to hate very deeply. Toleration is the 
mother of indifference and the grand- 
mother of ennui. Directly we begin to 
tolerate persons and opinions we become 
detached from them, for hate as well as 
love has a certain binding power. I 
sometimes think that I would give up 
almost everything I possess of any value 
to experience again the fine frenzy I was 
seized with in my early youth over the Bul- 
garian atrocities, and, later still, over the 
wrongs of Ireland. I am conscious of 
little alteration in mere intellectual ‘opinion 
on these subjects, but the passion, the senti- 
ment, and the enthusiasm have gone, and 
I have developed the vice of the age, a 
capacity to see the two sides of a question. 
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I find myself sitting on the fence more 
frequently than I used to do, and unfor- 
tunately more and more disposed to think 
of my opponents as mistaken men rather 
than as wilful obstructors of the advance 
of righteousness. The world was so easy 
to explain on the latter theory; it is 
more difficult to account for things when 
you have to admit the sanity and good 
motives of those who are opposed to you. 
Politics especially become infinitely less 
interesting when one realises that the 
Leader of the Opposition, as well as the 
Prime Minister, may be a man of honour 
and a gentleman. To admit as much as 
this seems to take all the fire out of our 
attack. The wonderful in politics seems 
worn out when men’s differences are 
mainly on tactics and not on principles. 
If the House of Commons were a Palace 
of Truth, the majority would sit not on the 
Ministerial or Opposition sides of the 
chamber, but on the Cross Benches, and 
we should have a Cross Bench Govern- 
ment composed of men who saw both sides 
of every question, and refrained from 
action accordingly. The Opposition, on 
the other hand, would be merely a group 
of narrow-minded enthusiasts and one- 
sided men, who would, however, achieve 
much, because they would possess what 
the majority was lacking in, viz., enthu- 
siasm. 

Our lost enthusiasm is the problem 
which vexes politicians at the present day, 
and most middle-aged people. Enthu- 
siasm is the power which transfers appre- 
ciation from the mind to the heart, and 
manysidedness has more or less destroyed 
it. There is an old saying that spectators 
see most of the game, but I don’t believe 
it. I have played the game, and I know 
it is not true. 


I began my little 
homily with a text from 


Horace Horace Walpole and 
Watpote’s___ there is no author who 
LETTERS. represents better the 


mood I have attempted 
to describe. He is the 
most modern of all eighteenth century 
writers, and one needs only to alter the 
names of individuals and places in his 
inimitable letters to apply his observations 
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to present day circumstances. To some 
of us it is no relief at all to be introduced 
into cheerful surroundings, or to read 
optimistic books when we are sorrowful or 
bored. Such treatment only plunges us 
deeper in the Slough of Despond. What 
we want is sympathy, and we derive more 
consolation, in circumstances of this 
nature, from the society of unhappy 
people, or from the reading of such books 
as “ Ecclesiastes” or Burton’s “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” Now, Horace Walpole 
is the author for all bored people. He 
delights us because he makes us half in 
love with boredom. He relieves the weight 
of it from our minds by stimulating the 
thought within us, that we are really 
experiencing an intellectual luxury. We 
are almost cured of our melancholy by his 
analyses of his own world weariness; we 
came to him for sympathy, and we have 
found entertainment. 

It would seem as if all the publishers 
were recognising by some association of 
ideas that what the English world most 
needs in this year of grace 1904 is a dose 
of Walpole. First, there is the Oxford 
University Press, which is publishing a 
magnificent collection of the “ Letters,” 
edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, in sixteen 
volumes at 4s. each, and these will form, 
when completed, the standard edition of 
the author. But this edition will be for 
the library and the fireside, and what we 
want just now is a book that we can read 
by the seashore or among the mountains. 
In Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics there has 
just been published a rich and full collec- 
tion of Walpole’s Letters, which supplies 
the need. Mr. E. V. Lucas writes the 
introduction to the volume, which is 
delightfully bound in cloth limp at 3s. 
and in limp lambskin at 3s. 6d. per 
volume. The extra sixpence for the last 
named is worth risking. There are 858 
pages in the book, which has a capital 
index; the weight is a trifle over eight 
ounces, the size is 63 by 3; the best of 
the letters are here in large and clear type, 
and it is a real Walpole for the pocket. 

Messrs. Cassell also have produced in 
their National Library a more limited 
selection from the “ Letters,” with an 
introduction by Mr. Stuart J. Reid, at the 
democratic price of sixpence. Rich and 
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poor who are sufferers from ennui are alike 
catered for in these various editions, and 
Walpole should be the book of the hour. 
How very modern some of the letters will 
be found in style and in subject. For 
instance, our author writes in 1781: “ An 
Opposition that could muster 134 on Sir 
George Savile’s late motion for hearing 
the delegates, shows how strong the Oppo- 
sition might be had they any union or 
conduct. But neither is to be expected, 
and as folly and chance seem to be the 
only managers on this side of Europe, it is 
impossible to guess what will happen, for 
penetration cannot calculate on such data.” 
We rub our eyes, and think that for the 
moment we may be reading The Times 
of to-day on the Liberal Party, and the 
union and conduct of Lord Rosebery and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

But we are even more inclined to shake 
hands with our author when he tells us 
his social sufferings. Let us take him with 
us as Our Companion during this month of 
July, when we are meditating an escape 
from our fellow men. The London season 
has perhaps outstayed its welcome with us. 
Listen to Walpole: “I am so far from 
growing used to mankind by living 
amongst them, that my natural ferocity 
and wildness does but every day grow 
worse. They tire me, they fatigue me; 
I don’t know what to do with them; I 
don’t know what to say to them. I fling 
open the windows and fancy I want air; 
and when I get by myself I undress myself 
and seem to have had people in my 
pockets, in my plaits, and on my 
shoulders . They say there is 
no English word for ennui. I think you 
may translate it most literally by what is 
called ‘entertaining people’ and ‘ doing 
the honours,’ that is you sit an hour with 
somebody you don’t know and don’t care 
for, talk about the wind and the weather, 
and ask a thousand foolish questions, 
which all begin with, ‘I think you live a 
good deal in the country,’ or ‘I think you 
don’t love’ this thing or that. Oh! it’s 
dreadful |” 

Walpole escapes to the Continent; so 
do we. But he carries his ghost with him 
wherever he goes; so do we. He does 
the Grand Tour; he visits France and 
Italy, and “the farther I travel the less I 
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wonder at anything.” “I have left off 
screaming Lord, this! and Lord, that! To 
speak sincerely Calais surprised me more 
than anything I have seen since.” In 
another letter he says: “ We did not cry 
out ‘Lord!’ half so much at Rome as at 
Calais, which to this hour I look upon as 
one of the most surprising cities in the 
universe.” This is a delightful revela- 
tion ; we all understand it, we have all had 


. our Calais in every department of life, 


love, politics, literature, and art. If we 
don’t wonder we are disappointed. Books 
depress us; they even annoy us with their 
futility, because they don’t stir us as 
they used todo. For many of us Dickens 
and Thackeray were our Calais, and we 
have read nothing wonderful since. We 
have fallen in love, and have drifted out 
of Jove, but we have never lost ourselves 
again in the troublesome element, be- 
cause in all subsequent experiences the 
mystery and the novelty of the thing were 
wanting. We go round the world, but we 
are conscious all the time we were happier 
in that first visit which we paid to Mar- 
gate now so many years ago. It was the 
same with Walpole. He exhausted all 
the resources which wealth, position, and 
intellectual abilities could provide, and at 
the end there was nothing so surprising as 
Calais. The idea of wonder was in- 
separably bound up in his mind with 
enjoyment. He said he shared this asso- 
ciation of ideas with the mad English, in 
whom curiosity was a vice. “I remember 
‘twas reported in London that the plague 
was at a house in the city, and all the 
town went to see it.” It is 150 years since 
these words were written, but we recognise 
in the description the Londoner of to-day. 

What is the remedy for boredom? 
Walpole found it in trifling. As he could 
not discover anything big he sought refuge 
in trifle. “The trifles that amuse my 
mind are the only points I value now.” 
But with many of us this is the disease 
itself. It is an apparent inability to get 
below superficialities that tires us. But 
the more we penetrate beneath the surfaces 
of things the more the wonder grows. 
The more we know, the greater becomes 
the mystery and the freshness of things. 
Walpole seldom shows any capacity or 
inclination to get below the surface. “I 
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have never yet seen or heard anything 
serious that was not ridiculous,” and he 
said that he thought a ploughman who 
believed the stars to be so many farthing 
candles, created to keep him from falling 
into the ditch at nights, a wiser and more 
rational being than Jesuits, Methodists, 
philosophers, or that mountebank of his- 
tory, Mr. Pitt. Perhaps he was on the 
right track here, for if we could now and 
then be turned out to grass, there would 
be a welcome freshness in our view of 
things when we returned to our stables. 

We must not make the mistake, however, 
of. taking Walpole too seriously. Like 
most men who love honesty of speech, he 
always put the case most strongly against 
himself. He was better than his creed. 
He had a warm heart, and the man who 
could keep friendships which lasted a life- 
time was something better than a trifler. 
That he suffered constantly from ennui is 
doubtless true, but if he bored himself, he 
is the best cure for boredom in others. 
There is scarcely a letter which has come 
down to us of which we cannot say that 
it is alive and sparkling. He proves to 
us in letter after letter that life is a vain 
show, that all is vanity, that everything 
tires, and the charm of the telling grows 
on us. We agree with his logic, but it is 
the telling which convinces us. Our own 
boredom has vanished completely in the 
enthusiasm with which our mind accepts 
his philosophy. That is why this is a 
book for the holidays. For to be enthu- 
siastic in defence of the vanity of all 
things is a contradiction in terms, and we 
return home cured. Of Walpole’s letters, 
indeed, we may say that the wonderful 
never seems to wear out. 


One of the delights 

THE NEAR in reading letters such 
VIEW. as Walpole’s is that we 

obtain what is now im- 

possible in any other way, viz., “the near 
view” of events and persons that belong 
to the past. The near view is rarely a 
just one ; it is without perspective, and it 
is very often without the knowledge which 
time supplies. But it is always extremely 
interesting, especially if we make due 
allowances for the pair of eyes and ears 
through whose medium we obtain it. 
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William Pitt, the elder, the great Lord 
Chatham, whose blood, according to 
Macaulay, “boiled at the degradation of 
his country,” who “ felt any insult to her as 
a personal outrage to himself,” becomes in 
the near view obtained through Walpole 
“the mountebank of history,” who cares 
only for fame and place, and who is per- 
petually making fools of the British. One 
is reminded of the near views of statesmen 
of our own time: of Gladstone, for in- 
stance, by Carlyle, “one of the contempti- 
blest men I ever looked on. A poor 
Ritualist ; almost spectral kind of phan- 
tasm of a man—nothing in him but forms 
and ceremonies and outside wrappages ; 
incapable of seeing veritably any fact 
whatever, but seeing, crediting, and laying 
to heart the mere clothes of the fact and 
fancying that all the rest does not exist. 

‘ Poor phantasm.”  Pitt’s and 
Gladstone’s reputations stand out very 
differently at the distant point of view we 
have now reached, and we recognisé the 
injustice of the verdicts of both Walpole 
and Carlyle, but we have to admit in both 
cases, I think, that the fault of the near 
view was not its essential untruth but 
rather its incompleteness. The near view 
only takes in sections; the distant one 
covers the whole man. Walpole could 
write of Johnson that “the more one learns 
of him, the more preposterous assemblage 
he appears of strong sense, of the lowest 
bigotry, and prejudices of pride, brutality, 
fretfulness, and sanity,” and Johnson 
thought so little of Walpole as a man 
that he would only “allow”—the phrase 
is Boswell’s—* that he got together a great 
many curious little things and told them 
in an elegant manner.” But who cares 
twopence about these verdicts now? It is 
Walpole no less than Johnson who makes 
the eighteenth century alive to the present 
generation. 

I often think that in our own lives we 
are handicapped by our imprisonment in 
the near view, that the people to whom 
we are most closely related by blood are 
understood by us the least, at any rate, 
while we live under the same roof; that 
we only obtain a true appreciation of the 
character of our husband or wife during 
periods of separation, and that one of the 
compensations of old age must be the 









softening which the distant view brings 
with it of all our impressions-of men and 
things. It is a fatal mistake we often 
make in our social relationships when we 
never allow ourselves a chance to see one 
another in perspective. A close com- 
panionship between two or more in- 
dividuals which is never broken is the soil 
in which the partial judgment is grown. 
The cross lights which explain so much 
in our characters are often never perceived 
by the man or woman who shares every 
hour out of the twenty-four with us. We 
live our lives in watertight compartments, 
and so separate are these from one 
another, that we may easily appear to our 
nearest and dearest to possess only one 
compartment. It is the one we have 
discovered which suits our companion the 
best, and so we grow accustomed to the 
idea of sealing the others from his or her 
notice. There is no intentional deception 
here ; it is the result of that compromise 
which is the basis on which all combina- 
tions of persons or groups of persons are 
formed. But the necessity for it precludes 
that knowledge of the whole man which 
is oftener the possession of those who are 
not so near us. “ Psha!” said Thackeray, 
“Who knows anyone save himself alone? 
Who, in showing his house to the closest 
and dearest, doesn’t keep back the key of 
a closet or two?” I think of a lovely 
reader laying down the page and looking 
over at her husband asleep perhaps after 
dinner. ‘ Yes, madam, a closet he hath, 
and you who pry into everything shall 
never have the key of it.’ I think of some 
honest Othello pausing over this very sen- 
tence in a railroad carriage and stealthily 
gazing at Desdemona opposite to him, 
innocently administering sandwiches to 
their little boy. - + ‘Did she tell 
you of that little affair with Smith long 
before she knew you.? ” 


In the June number 


THE of the Contemporary 
MATERIALISM Review, Mr. H. W. 
OF ENGLISH Massingham raises a 

LIFE. question which arises 


out of my statement 
that the vice of the present age is that we 
care about too many things, and are not 
enthusiastic about anything. 


Under the 
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title, “The Materialism of English Life,” 
he brings an indictment against the nation 
for the absence of ideas in politics, litera- 
ture, art, and social life, and for the un- 
healthy devotion to sport, excitement, and 
the small vanities of life which distinguish 
large masses of our countrymen. In many 
ways we are repeating the history of the 
mid-eighteenth century, though in several 
directions we are in worse straits than were 
our countrymen of that time. The love 
of excitement and pleasure, which was 
then confined mainly to smart society, per- 
vades now all classes, and Mr. Massingham 
even charges the churches with bringing: 
into prominence, because they are no 
longer able to give a clear account of their 
faith, the agreeable side of religious prac- 
tice and the sensuous aspect of religious 
services. The typical writer of our time, 
Mr. Kipling, is the prophet of the only 
idea which is at present popular, “that it 
is the function of the Englishman to 
master other men.” “Continual change 
of place is the special characteristic of the 
rich Englishman. His ‘Saturdays to 
Mondays’ are as fevered as his ‘ Tuesdays 
to Saturdays.’” He motors by day and 
he plays bridge at nights. This kind of 
thing is common to the richer classes in ail 
ages, but it was never, I think, so far- 
reaching as it is at the present day.. The 
young men and women of all classes seem 
dominated by the same tastes and habits. 
When I was a young man, those of my 
own age, with whom I mixed, were pro- 
foundly interested in religious, political, 
and even philosophical questions, and 
their favourite authors were those who 
applied ideas to life. But if I mix with 
similar groups of young men of the present 
day, I find that none of these questions 
stir them at all, and they know practically 
nothing of the books which were household 
words to the youth of thirty years ago. 
Sport, physical culture, and amusement 
seem to absorb all their energies, and it is 
left to the men who were young in a more 
stirring, intellectual decade to maintain 
the importance of ideas in life and litera- 
ture. And even they are affected by the 
prevailing deadness of things. Cause and 
effect act and react upon one another in 
such a subtle way that it is difficult to say 
where the blame lies, or whether there is 
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any justification for the absence of the 
love of ideas among the young. In one 
respect the young men of thirty years ago 
had advantages which do not exist to-day. 
There were giants in those days. As long 
as Gladstone lived there was no fear of 
the English people forgetting the part 
which ideas should play in political life. 
We either adopted passionately the ideas 
or we hated them ; nobody merely tolerated 
Gladstone, as we do Rosebery or Balfour 
or even Chamberlain. As long as 
Tennyson and Browning were with us we 
had some excuse for believing with 
Matthew Arnold that in poetry “the idea 
is everything,” and while Arnold himself 
and Tames Anthony Froude, with Thomas 
Carl 2 and John Ruskin, were all still 
living forces, the intellectual atmosphere 
simply generated the love of ideas. 
Nobody has yet filled any of these vacant 
places, and it is the living author, 
politician, and poet who counts with the 
young man. He is ready to follow, but 


there is to-day an absence of lead any- 
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where, save in sport and in the smart set. 
The rise of a single politician with half 
the courage of Gladstone and Beaconsfield, 
and with something of their hold on the 
popular imagination, would call out all 
the latent enthusiasm of the young and an 
enthusiastic politician would cease to be a 
rarity. The appearance of one great 
writer who had something to tell us who 
did not fritter away all his abilities by 
over production, and who had a voice as 
well as a message, would set all the youth 
of England reading and thinking again. 
It is not their fault altogether that they 
have no love of ideas. They are always 
led by somebody, and the leaders of the 
present day only beat records and score 
tactical victories over their opponents. 
Why should this be? Their answer pro- 
bably is that to lead you must have 
followers, and the young will only follow 
nowadays certain kinds of lead. But 
what mincemeat Gladstone and Bright, 
Carlyle and Ruskin would have made of 
such an argument ! 
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